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Sanitary Town Houses: some minor details. 


, pie sanitation of 
dwelling-houses in | 
town and country,. 
mifegard to the 
most important 
matters connected’ 
with drainage, | 
may now be re- 
garded as having 
arrived at the 
dignity of an exact science, the main prin- 
ciples of which are well understood, and in 
regard to which there is reliable information 
and advice to be ebtained by those who 
require it. In regard tethe mechanical meens 
for achieving the most perfect drainage, taking 
away from the house everything that should | 
not remain im it, and preventing the access of | 
anything im the way of air-borne pollution | 
which ought not to find its way in, we shall no 
doubt go on discovering improvements from 
time to time ; but all who have given thought 
to the subject are pretty well agreed 
as te the principal objects to be kept in 
view. Ventilation is as yet far from being 
an exact science; theory and practice in, 
regard to the best means of attaining it 
differ widely ; but we have at least arrived 
at a consensus of opinion, among educated 
persons, that ventilationis a matter of great im- 
portance, even in a private house, and that 
there is a certain barbarity in collecting a 
large number of people im a comparatively 
small dining-room and providing no means 
for changing the air which they are breath- 
ing, except by the simple but rather 
hazardous expedient of throwing open 4 
window. But there are some minor matters in 
connexion with the construction of town) 
houses, not coming under the paeenty 4 
cepted definition of sanitation, which never- 
theless are very deserving of attention, if 
houses in crowded towns are to be kept in the 
most healthy condition attainable. 

The distinction which we have in our mind, 
as between town and country houses, is in 
relation mainly to the condition of the atmo- 
sphere in which they are placed, and to some 
extent also in regard to the difference of their 
surroundings in other respects. <A house 
built in the open country may be assumed to 
be, in the first place, permeated by a pure and 
healthy ee It may, from aninjudicious 
choice of site, be subjected to a damp-laden | 
atmosphere; but this is an evil which can be 
avoided beforehand at all events, if not after-! 








| 














wards. Ifthe site has been well chosen in 
this respect, there is litthe fear that the air 
will bring with it any other ingredients 
injurious tothe health of the inmates. But 
the air which circulates (provided it has 
proper opportunities of circulating) through 
the rooms of a house in a large town is laden 
with impurities of all kinds which cannot be 
got rid of or stopped out. Where the air goes, 
its burden of matter goes with it ; and a great 
deal of this is matter mechanically carried, 
and which is deposited wherever the current, 
of air is checked, im that visible and tangible 
form which we call collectively “dust.” 
Moreover, a house on a town site is in most 
cases much more contracted in regard to space 
than a house of similar class built in the 
country. The country house has plenty of 
| Space round it for various requirements which 





be unsightly. What is quite certain is, that 
wherever such sereens are a a whatever i 1s 
behind them will very rem the 
sense of being unfit i ect a at, whet 

it is actually looked at or not. “ Mieux 
étre que paraitre,” says an old French 
proverb ; a corner full of dust and dirt is no 
less an evil, but perhaps even a greater, 
because it is “cased” away out of sight. One 
of the most important improvements made of 
late years in connexion with water-closets has 
been the invention of the form which was first 
known as the pedestal closet, in which the 
earthenware basin with its trap is made in 
one piece, standing openly on the floor with no 
casing or concealment of any kind. This has 
come into fairly extensive use; but it ought, 





in the town house must be provided for in-|in one or other of ite forms, to be the one 


doors, within the limits of certain confining 
walls. Hence the town house tends to 
develop many unkt corners, crannies, cup- 
boards &c., where dust and dirt collect, often 
containing probably putrefying substances, 
which are left for a long time undisturbed, 
and assist in rendering the air of the house 
unwhelesome., Every dweller in London, 
and every one working in a London office, 
knows that a reom cannot be left for a single 
day without being found coated with dust and 
soot on every horizontal surface where it can 
drop and remain. In public buildings the air 
can be washed and strained before delivery into 
the building, to some extent at all events; but 
considerations of cost as well as of space pre- 
clude the carrying out of such precautions in 
most private houses in towns. We have to 
take our air for the most part as we find it, 
with all its accompaniments. But as the air 
is/continually depositing part of its load of 
impurities on the walls, floors, and furniture 
of the house, it is desirable at all events that 
what it brings in and leaves in this palpable 
form should not be allowed to accumulate 
and create further contamination. Accepting 


the proverbial saying that dirt is “matter in 


the wrong place,” the object should be to 
leave it no place which it can thereby make 
al 
this end is to leave, in town houses more 
especially, no places which cannot be daily 
seen and easily got st. In regard to this 
the whole class of erections which 

are generically known as “ casings ” are among 
‘the most fertile sources of insanitary condi- 
a ne 


closet admitted into houses. Some of the 
old-fashioned specifications used to specially 
demand that the woodwork of these deeorous 
cribs should be screwed so as to be easily 
removable “ when required”: but when was it 
required? Only when repairs to the D-trape 
and “container” and its appurtenances were 
imminently necessary. Then the dark re- 
cesses were thrown open, not however to be 
cleansed, only to be screwed up and left to 
collect a fresh harvest of dirt and decay. In 
the houses where this kind of dirt-sereen bas 
been disestablished, and the open basin sub- 
stituted, there is still a superstition in favour 


sanitary science has interposed between the 
main house-cistern and the watercloset. It 
is placed on a wooden shelf and a panelled 
wooden sereen fixed in front of it. Let this 
be done away with. The supply-cistern,.or 
“ water waste preventer ” (as it is sometimes 
called) is not an object of beauty, certainly ; 
but it is better to leave it exposed to 
view, rather than case it up to prévide 
another pocket ee a en 00 aves. 
Another ancient respectable superstition . 
is that the bath must be surrounded with 
easing, and have a polished baywood or 
mahogany top fixed round it. Here is another 
lurking-place, 
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‘floored bath-room is sure to be a nuisance in 


234 


for caging it up in wooden cradles and making 
believe that te built of wooden elling. 
Even the ordinary japanned iron bath is better 
shown as it is than hidden in a cupboard 
of gimcrack joinery. Let it stand out. 
into the room, clear of either wall and with 
no concealment, so that it can be seen and 
got at all round, and kept clean and whole- | 
some as it should be. This of course applies 
still more decidedly to baths of terra-cotta 
(among the best for those who cannot afford 
costly materials) and enamelled slate, and | 
other such materials, more suitable than iron 
‘nasmuch as they have no paint to wash off and 
get shabby. Things to be constantly filled with 
water, and have water splashed about them, 
should be made of such materials as water 
will not deface or demolish. What can be 
more repellent (to the eye). than an iron) 
bath with half the paint washed off the 
interior? It may not be insanitary, but 
it looks so, and suggests ideas opposite to. 
cleanliness, which should always be the pre-| 
vailing suggestion of a bath-room. Whileon 
the subject of bath-rooms, let us once more | 
enter a protest against the odious system, | 
still to be met with, of making the water-| 
closet an adjunct of the bath-room. The idea | 
is unworthy of any civilised people. The two 
things are the very last that should go to- 
gether. The bath-room should suggest no 
«lea or facts but those of entire cleanness and | 
freedom from all connexion with drainage | 
pollution. Another point of importance is 
the flooring of the bath-room. Not unfre-| 
quently,” in houses of ordinary make, the | 
position of the bath-room on the second floor is , 
quite obvious in the state of the plaster ceiling 
of the drawing-room or some other room on 
the first floor. The bath-room, if it is 
thonestly used, is a room in which much 
water is likely to be spilt. It is a common 
habit to floor it with oilcloth or linoleum on 
this account; but the water will make its 
way between this and the skirtings and 
“ éasings” of the bath, and fill the joists and 
the ceiling beneath with water. A bath-room 
should be made with a cement floor on rolled 
iron joists, with a slight fall and with a 
groove at the edge to run off water. It is 
easy to place movable matting, or wooden 
grids or cork tablets, for the feet. A wooden- 


the long run. It lets’ water through, and 
becomes in itself damp and clammy, and with 
a roften odour hanging about it. For similar 
reasons washstands with wooden tops are to 
be deprecated. They are never really clean 
and wholesome after any length of use. 

‘It is impertant that the-cistern (where 
there is only an intermittent: supply) should 
be so-p that it is easily seen and easily 
got. at, and that everything surrounding it 
should be capable of being kept clean without 
any. special preparation for the c i 
operation. ‘Cisterns are too generally pl 
as if the principal object were to forget their 
may wey pe when once in two years or 
so they dre subject to a cleaning. out :. many 
people forget or nore even that too mode- 
rate amount of cleaning. Instead of the 
cistern — hidden away in a dark hole, with 
& trap-door for access only to be reached by a 
ladder which ia never forthcoming, it should 
be placed where a, constant eye can be kept 
upon it, and where all dirt ean be care- 
fully removed from its vicinity. It is a ques- 
tion whether pipe casings, even when hinged 
and screwed, are not-snares and traps for 
whether it would not be better either to leave 
‘them uncased in front, or to cover them onl 
with a mesh of iron wire, which would con- 
eal them to some extent from casual obser- 
vation, while leaving the chase and the pipes 
fixed in it open to constant inspection. In a 
town house, what with decay and dust and 
ancy vermin of various sorts, one 

ws What is going on in hollow places of 
any that _ concealed from view. ~The 
more you can have every surface under t 
eve and under the ecrubbing-brosh the Ba 


for the sanitary condition of the habitation. | favour 


And we have not half done yet with thecasing- 


‘cealed behind it. 





everywhere. 


: 
In one sense sash windows 


THE BUILDER. 


“ag the most convenient form of window 
or opening and shutting that has been 
invented, at least for crowded houses in 
towns; some objections which apply to them 
in towns hardly seem to have force in a 
country house ; there is room there to open 4 
casement window, inward or outward, with- 
out knocking anyiorns or anybody down ; but 
you cannot expect this inatown. But the 
prevalent system of hanging sash windows is 
decidedly objectionable in a sanitary point of 
view and in town houses. There you have 
every window in the house with a system of 
gimcrack wooden cradling on each side of it, 
with irregular vacant ries between it and 








the brickwork or stonework; supposed, indeed, 


to be filled up solid with mortar and débris, but 
how often is this really done, and what is the 
worth of such filling when it is done? We 
do not know what goes on in all those cavities ; 
what progress of dry or other kind of rot, what 
accumulations of decaying rubbish, or what 
revels of various vermin. Is that the kind of 
way to build solid and sani dwellings for 
towns whose atmosphere is full of impurities 
which are carried into every cranny and crevice 
where air can circulate? We ought to have 
for our town houses solid-framed windows, 
with no “ boxings and casings,” in which all 
the woodwork is seen and no caverns are con- 
Various ways have been 
suggested for hanging windows to open sash- 
wise in such frames, without the unscientific 
absurdity of lines and weights and pullies ; 
not all of them satisfactory, but it may be 
fairly argued that the worst of them is pre- 
ferable to the hollow casing system, as regards 
sound and wholesome construction. Skirtings, 
in the way they are usually fixed, come 
under the category of casings. There is an 
inherited belief in the beauty of skirtings with 

e mouldings and considerable projection, 
and as we cannot afford to have these 
solid, the lower part is blocked out from the 
wall to allow room for the “bold” mouldings 
above: and the space behind becomes a gallery 
for mice, and a repository for the collection of 
the products of decay which lie there for gene- 
rations undisturbed. All these dark and secret 
places, which we never get at, militate against 
the healthfulness of a Sedling besides being 
architecturally flimsy and false construction. 
Much better to be content with a solid skirt- 
ing of slight projection planted close against 
the wall. 

Spaces under stairs are often very ill-looked 
after. With a desire to utilise part of the 
space, the stairs are cased up and a door hung, 
and boxes and all kinds of articles that are 
wanted out of the way are pushed into this 
dark cavern, the back of which is never seen 
from one year’s end to another. Spaces like 
these, if boarded or partitioned up, should 
always be left with some provision for 
the access of light, so that they can 
be seen ‘into at any time without the 
necessity of bringing a lighted candle on 
purpose to examine them, which is pretty 
certain never to be done. Light everywhere 
is one of the most important conditions of 
wholesomeness in a dwelling. Corners which 
are never seen are forgotten, and are not kept 
clean, because no one sees how much they 

uire it. 

In a town house we should deprecate all 
kinds of ornaments and mouldings which 
have much undercutting and many hollows 
in which dust and dirt will lodge. Plaster 


;} cornices with large hollow mouldings soon 


become full of dirt, which is seldom removed 
because it is not noticed, and the hollows 
cannot be dusted out from below. The state 
of things may, however, often be indicated to 
the eye that will look for it, by a dark line of 
dirt visible over the lower edge of the hollow 
moulding, showing how the moulding is coated. 


never | An experiment with a step-ladder and a duster 


would probably surprise the experimenter 
with the amount of dust he was preserving 
up there. For a similar reason the rich- 
looking embossed papers which are so much in 
now are not to be recommended for 
town houses. The flock ones are the worst, 
they are regular sponges for dust; but even. 
the smooth-surface papers of this embossed 
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class collect a great deal of dust in their 
crevices and on the upper sides of their relief 
ornaments, and are much more difficult ty 
keep properly clean than a smooth paper. 
Among the worst dust-traps in houses are the 
berger pieces of furniture, such as wardrobes 
and high book-cases, which are made with the 
old fashioned sham cornice round the top, 

a flat several inches below the top of ¢ 
cornice. This valley on the topof such furniture 
is in general never cleaned or looked at ; owing 
to its construction it can neither be seen, 
can the dust be bru shed off it without turn- 
ing the whole erection over on its side; it is 
a place that seems carefully made as a dirt- 
collector. All furniture should be made with 
a top unencumbered with any such bulwarks, 
and so that it can be e asily swept as often as 
is necessary to keep it clean. 

It is a question whe ther wall-papers, one 
class of which has just been 
should be encouraged at all for town 
The nature of material has nearly as much 
influence on the cleanliness of « house as 
shape or construction. It may be said that 
all papers will hold more dirt than a hard 
finished and painted plaster surface, unless it 
be glazed papers, and those are objectionable 
in most situations on the ground of appear- 
ance. Beneath the paper also is the 
with which it is affixed, adding 
“sae A element. Papering is no 
temptingly way of i 
rative effect; but ted fivkchod atk i 
pases and washable “sanitary” paint is 

tter thing for the sweetness and 

~ of ved home. 

regard to this portion of the subject, 
materials, it is a question to be seriously 
considered whether we do not sacrifice 
healthfulness to ap ce in the 

tering of windows with heavy and voluminous 
curtains. Most house windows, no doubt, are so 
treated in internal design as to look unfinished 
without this drapery, and give more light than 
is desired. If windows were rather 
smaller, and the architrave finished with a 
cornice of its own, so as to form a complete 
design in itself, rooms might a less rich 
perhaps, but would be more airy and more 

ealthy than with heavy curtains. Colour 
may be imparted by the employment of 
stained glass in portions of windows. 
It would be necessary also to have shutter- 
backs worked so as to be presentable in design 
when the shutters are closed. 

Te erven ap floors should eg a not 
of tiles or flags: anythi id with joints is 
a to offer chinks sometime or another for 
the entry of the enterprising beetic. 
We ees it is quite possible, in finishing 
the basement of a house, to stop out these 

ts from any possibility of inroad except 

walking in t i the doors, by tho- 
roughly laid Portland cement floors with « 
cement skirting joining on to the floor with 
a rounded angle, so as to leave no actual 
corner, Corners are weak points ; and more- 
over the rounded-off angle is much more easy 
to keep thoroughly swept : corners in a base- 
ment are difficult to dislodge dust and débris 
from. Removable cocoanut matting or 
similar coverings can be used for the kitchen 
floor, to prevent the floor being too cold. 

The usual construction both of upper floors 
and roofs is full of drawbacks for town houses. 
The ordinary floor is a cavern never ope 
orlooked into, between the ceiling and flooring- 
boards. The habitual adoption of a construc- 
tion either of iron joists or of steel decking, 
and concrete, with thick boarding on polo 
will conduce to the wholesomeness of 
habitation. So would the employment of fist 
roofs of the fireproof order. The sloping 
timber roof with a straight ceiling under 
the largest of all, for dirt, and. vermin to 

or dirt ver 
have their own way in. If this class of roof 
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then that it will be kept clean and whole- 
some; it is perfectly impossible it can be so 
when it is only a dark space, unlit and in- 
accessible. ; 

Non-porous materials, solid construction, 
no concealed or inaccessible corners, and light 
ererywhere—are — the most important 
conditions for perfectly wholesome and sani- 
tary town dwellings. 








RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE 
FORUM OF AUGUSTUS. 

“aaN the month of February last the 
m Municipality of Rome began the 
demolition of the small houses, of 
the granaries, and of the shops 
supported by the wall of the Forum of 
Augustus, with the intention of removing 
that mass of buildings, and of discovering the 
ancient plan of the Forum, where most pro- 
®ablv many interesting relics still exist in the 
shape of monuments in honour of distin- 
guished Romans. 

The area in which the new exeavations 
have been commenced is contiguous at the 
north with the Via Bonella, and with the 
temple of Mars Ultor; at the east and south 
with the semicircle formed by the perimeter 
wall of the Forum, and at the west with the 
modern buildings of the Via Bonella. 
Augustus followed the example of Cwsar, 
and, in continuation of the Roman forum and 
(‘esar’s forum, built a third one, still more 
magnificent, named Forum Augustum, or 
afterwards the Forum Martis, from the Temple 
of Mars Ultor, which stoed in the middle 
of it. The reason given by Augustus 
himself for this work was the absolute 
insuficiency of the two previous forums 
for the transaction of business and the 
administration of justice. The spot where 
the Forum and ‘the Temple stood was encum- 
bered before with private houses of the Repub- 
lican peried, and the expropriation of a great 
aumber of those buildings, besides necessi- 
tating a considerable expense, would have been 
a somewhat high-handed action on the part of 
Augustus towards his fellow-citizens, as Sueto- 
mins, “ Aug.” 56, says:—‘Forum Augustus 
fecit, mon ausus extorquere possessoribus 
domos,” &e. This is confirmed by the irre- 
gularity of the boundary wall, which was 
built so as te conceal the neighbouring build- 
ngs, which were so much more offensive to 
the view, as they were constructed on the 
rapid slopes of the Quirinal hill. 

The wall of the Forum is built with la 
peperino blocks, united by wooden dowels. 
The arches of this wall, the large cornice that 
winds round it, and the ornament by which 
it is finished above, are built of travertine 
marble. The Forum was dedicated in 2 B.c., 
and on this occasion magnificent games and 
shows took place. The principal monuments 
‘hat adorned the Forum were, besides the 
above-mentioned temple, the porticos, the 
triumphal arches, the quadrige, and the 
statues erected in honour of illustrious 
ltomans. The porticoes followed the diree- 
‘ion of the perimeter wall, and we learn from 
the sixteenth century architects that the 
columns were of different kinds of marble. 

fhe triumphal arches in honour of Ger- 
manicus and Drusus were by the side of the 
Temple of Mars. The monument of Ancyra 
is the only truthful authority that mentions 
the quadrige dedicated to Augustus in his 
forum. 

The present excavations are, as I have said, 
beg executed in the southern semicircle of 
the Forum. The materials which have filled 
up the ancient level consist chiefly of mere 
soil, with a few fragments of old buildi 
material. This layer of earth was anand 
there under the pontificate of Pius V., and in 
‘570 by the “ maestro della strade, Prospero 
'occapaduli,” in order to drain the waters 
that filtered t h the soil, and those that, 
descending from the Quirinal and Exquiline 
hills, formed st t pools in this spot. The 
ancient level of the Forum has been found at 
the depth of 6 métres, and the origi 
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marble (such as “giallo antico,” red and grey 
granite, “verde antico,” porphyry, and serpen- 
tine marbles), forming in the whole a geome- 
trical figure, has also been discovered in a 
perfect state of preservation. At this level, 
me of a fluted column of “giallo antico” 
been found, 4 métres long, and 1 métre 

in diameter, which, I believe, formed part of 
the internal decoration of the Temple of Mars 
Ultor. A fragment of the marble cornice of 
the same temple has also been discovered, 
besides the base of a marble column. 
A large Corinthian capital has lately been 
dug out. It formed part of the outer row of 
columns belonging to the temple, of which 
only three ara still standing in their places. 
Beneath the porticoes of the Forum were the 
honorary pedestals, designed to bear the 
statues of victorious generals ; the number of 
these pedestals was, I think, very great. Thirty- 
six of these bases are known positively, having 
been mentioned by authors; but the number 
may represent only a fifth, or even a tenth, 
part of the total. 

One of these bases has been found aces § 
It is 1:05 métres high and *39 métres in wid 
and bears the following inscription :— 


’ 


DIVO NIGRIXIANO NEPOTI CARI GEMINIVS FESTVS 
¥.«-« » RATIONALE, 


From this inscription we learn that 
Nigrinianus was the nephew of Carus, who 
died young, in s.p. 285. Geminius Festus, 
who dedicated the pedestal, continued to 
exercise his office of rationals (procurator) 
under the Emperor Maximianus. It seldom 
happens that documents of such historical 
importance as the inscription of Nigrinianus 
are met with in the urban excavations. Near 
this pedestal another one was found, -47 métres 
high and ‘39 métres in width, with the follow- 
inscription :-— 


BAETICA QVOD BENEFICIO EIVS ET PERPETVA CVRA 
PROVINCIA PACATA EST. ex. (7) AVRI P. C. 


The pedestal must have upheld an object, 
which er} Lanciani, director of these ex- 
cavations, supposes to have been a beautiful 
vase, which, as we learn from the inscrip- 
tion, was of solid gold, and weighed one 


—— cig aes 

A third fragment of an inscription men- 
tioned the career of an eques 
had attained the dignity of governor of 


ce are the discoveries that have lately 
taken place in the semicircle of the Forum of 
Augustus, and doubtless when the soil has 


been completely removed we may expect! term forwhichea 


further important discoveries, both of archi- 
tectural remains and insersptions. 
lam glad to be ableto close the 





account with the news that the Roman Muni- 
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Romanus, who |, 


cipality is, at present, thinking of buying the 
nunnery, which was built i the ixteanth 
century over the northern of the Forum, 
and above the Temple of Mars, so as to 
down the said building, and to excavate the 
entire Forum of Augustus. The remains of 
the arch, known by the modern name of the 
“Arco dei Pantani,” at the end of via 
Bonella, are in themselves sufficient to indi- 
cate the high class of architectural work 
which formerly existed on this site. L. B. 








PATENTS. 


ai recently noticed the publication of 
a supplement to Carpmnel’s “ Pa-~ 
tent Laws of the World,”* and we 
stated that the work and 
the supplement were each invaluable to 
persons whose business was connected with 
patents. But the publication of the 
plement is of noticeable importance in 
another oo for it seems to show the 
urgent need for an international code of 
tent law. Patents are, to « certain extent, 
international in their character. A piece of 
mechanism of which a man is the imventor 
may be of use in allparts of the world, and 
the inventor réquires protection as much in 
America as in Europe. There already exist 
sion and Orders in Council for the pur- 
of international re though it is 
cael that the difference of language and of 
national characteristics makes eopyright in 






in France it is five, ten, or 
Germany it is fifteen years, 
States it is seventeen years. 
noticed that there is only three years differ- 


years, in New 
















* * Patent Laws of the World.” 
Solicitor, end E. 
W. Clowes & Soma, 
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in, there is a curious disparity betweer 
nie of Canada and the law of the mothe: 
country in another . A patentee in 
Canada pays a fee for the full term of fifteen 
years, or a lesser and partial fee, which practi- 
cally gives him a patent for five years or ten 
years, according to the sum p@ If, for 
example, the fee of 20 dols. is paid for a five 
sears’ term, and the further fee is not paid at 
the end of that time, then the patent lapses. 
But in Great Britain 5Ol. has to be paid 


before the end of four years from the date of 


the patent, and £100 before the end of eight 
years from the date of the patent, or there 
may be a graduated fee beginning at the end 
of the fourth year, and going on to the 
thirteenth year. The di ies between 
Great Britain and Canada on this point are, 
therefore, very notable. The reasons for these 
are not on obvious ; if there is to bea 
separate law for each colony and for the 
mother country, it should be made as nearly 
as possible the same in every particular. But, 
having regard to the facility of modern com- 
mercial intercourse, it would be more desirable 
that there should be one law for the whole of 
Great Britain and her colonies, so that a 

rson who obtained a patent in Canada would 

ave, without more ado, a valid patent in all 
the dominions of the Queen, and the man 
who had patented an invention in England 
would be in Australia or in Canada. 
The issue of a patent in London would be 
registered not only in —— but in the 
several registries of the colonies and depen- 
dencies of the Crown. 

There are also obvious advan in an 
international system of t laws, for it 
would tend to simplify make clearer the 
existing English law on the subject. For 
pacers in this country the person who is 
entitled to obtain a patent must be in posses- 
sion of an invention of which he claims to 
be “the true and first inventor.” But there 
is here no definition of an invention. If we 
turn to the French law we find that “the 
following shall be considered as new inven- 
tions or discoveries :—“ The invention of new 
industrial products, the invention of new 
methods, or the new application of known 
methods for obtaining an industrial result or 
product.” We do not say that this is alto- 
gether a satisfactory definition, but at any 
rate, it gives @ person some kind of guide as 
to the subject-matter of a t, more ¢ 
cially when read in connexion with Article 3 
of same law. Again, in Germany the 
law of 1877 definitely states that “ patents 
are granted for new inventions which can be 
turned to account in trade.” It also givesa 
definition of a non-patentable invention, 
from which, of course, it is i 
to infer what a patentable invention 
is. Article 2 runs thus:—“ An invention 
‘s not regarded as new if it has already been 
described in me printed publication, or 
publicly used in Germany at the time of ap- 
puntos for a patent in accordance with this 
aw,in such a manner that its 
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Often the Attorney-General has no — 
er 0 


knowledge of patent law, the present hol 

that office being, however, a remarkable excep- 
tion. The question must, therefore, very soon 
arise whether the appeal from the Comptroller 
should not be to a permanent official possessing 
special knowledge of patents. 








NOTES. 
HE London County Council is 
m now beginning to get a grasp of 
the work it has been appointed 
to carry out; but although it 
sat for nearly six hours on Tuesday, it 
failed to dispose of a quarter of the items on 
its agenda, owing mainly to the large number 
of reports of Committees which were pre- 
sented. The report which occupied the most 
time was that of the. Finance Committee, 
whose i , Lord Lingen, introduced 
the estimates of the receipts and e iture 
of the Council for the year ending March 31, 
1890. The net sum required to be raised, 
after taking into account the sums receiv- 
able from the Exchequer in respect of 
the performance of duties the cost of 
which has not hitherto been defrayed 
directly out of the Metropolitan rates, is 
1,618,655. This will mean a rate of 12°53d. 
in the pound per annum over the whole of 
London, except the City, which will pay only 
10°63d. in the pound,—due to the fact that 
the City of London bears the cost of its own 
= sa industrial schools, coroners, &c. 
rate is 4d. in the pound higher than the 
rate last year, but the abolition of the Coal 
and Wine Dues is responsible for 24d. 
or Sd. in the pound of this increase. 
The sum requi is to be levied on 
the various ishes in two instalments, 
—seven-twelfths, or 944,215/. 8s. 4d., being 
called for in the first six months, and the 
remaining five-twelfths, or 674,459/. 11s. 8d., 
being required in the second six, months. 
ncaage J in the amounts ree in the 
two halves of the year was explained to be 
due to the fact that the Exchequer contri- 
butions will not be paid in to the funds of the 
County Council until the second half of the 
year, although the County Council will pre- 
viously have to meet part of the expenditure 
in respect of which such contributions are to 
be made. The inequality of collection is 


espe- | likely to press hardly upon many people, for 
will 


whereas the rate for the first six 
be 731d. in the pound over London at > 
and in the City 620d. in the pound, in 
ee ee ae eee in the 
outside the City, and 4°43d. within the 
ty. The total rateable value of the County 


ble} of London is 31,586,561/., or 27,706,9487. 


exclusive of the City. The rateable value of 
three — outside the county of London 
(viz., Hornsey, South Hornsey, and Becken- 
ham) assessable to the main drainage portion 
of the London County Council's annual expen- 
diture, is 426,504/. We cannot analyse the 
Council's budget in detail, but there are some 
items in it which are rather vague,—notably 
140,0121. “ transf from the 


Counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent,” |! 


under Section 41 of the Act. is estimate, it 
is stated, “has been aig sa in conference with 
the Treasurers of the Counties.” It cannot be 
given in detail, and is subject to alteration 
when the adjustment of account takes place 
between the Counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Kent. Another item needing elucidation 
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minster Hall. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s 
question, why the centre stairease to the new 


ee ee ee the members’ 
door on the east side of the Hall, was 


haps hardly called for. A Gothic hall 
mas ain. Pry ea of symmetry which th; 
cage would imply, = the centre of 
range of rooms was undoubted! practically 
the best position Sen the ihalenuna. The a 
pearance of the two staircases, one at 
north end and the other im the centre of 
the west side of the Hall, is to our 
mind ridiculous, considering the | 
nature of the accommodation to | 
they give access, and there can be no doubi 
that the og Dy most injuri to th 
appearance of t , nor is their design Po 
detail such as to make them very i ing 
objects in themselves. The rooms 
the buttresses make pretty rooms enough, and 
are oe in @ picturesque manner; 
though the appearance of the flying buttresses 
coming through the. ceiling is even worse 
and more absurd inside than the external 
a nee of the buttresses diving into 
the roof. The centre staircase gives access 
to a small vestibule out of which the 
first two “committee-rooms” open righ 
and left; but beyond this the rooms 
one out of another, and hence a staircase 
is necessary also at each end of the hall, 
to gain access to the end rooms, and prevent 
the others being really whieh. 
in appearanee are still. formation of 
these three stairs, two of them of very 
Ef Beall sormns; o one of the poses 
rooms, is one | 
dities of the scheme. It has been 
that the stairs only represent stairs that were 
there originally, but this can surely only refer 
to the stairs of the northern end, and those, in 
Medizval times, would be behind a screen. 
A member of the House who took us over 
(and who had no architectural “ opinions yr 
observed that they would be very 
agveschlcced vsloumeanitaienastnoanstian 
eand welcome addition to 
ver — odation <_< ngpemyein rele- 
to that purpose th in an architec- 
tural and in a practical sense the result is an. 
absurdity, a mere archzological whim carried 
out at inordinate expense and in direct | 
sition to the true spirit of architecture in 


proper sense of the term. 
WE are to see, from the last number 
of the “ American Journal of Arche- 
ology” for December, 1888, that this very 
organ the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. By this suppose is 
meant that the “Transactions” of the 
School, which have Pragnes soe ed at 
very i interv ith prodigious. 
se now cease, and the whole mate- 
rial of the discoveries made by the School 
will be incorporated in the Journal. - This. 
will be a double gain; we shall have one 
archwological publication the less, and we my 
hope for a somewhat i of exca- 
vations than has hit 





last issue, for e 
inty-four are 
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first to identify; and Dr. Hartwig is to con- 
tribute an important article on signed vases. 
ie wish the néw coalition every success. 





water nener 


HE number of L’ Architecture for March 
23rd contains an article on “ Les Orgues 
Flectro-Pneumatiques,” with some illustra- 
¢ions, which we commend to the notice of 
those sceptical architects who cannot believe 
¢hat an organ can be conveniently played in 
modern days by a long movement placing the 
laver at a distance from the instrument. 
rhe article is in the first place apropos of the 
installation of the organ or organs in the 
Church of Ste. Clothilde at Paris. The key- 
hoard here is placed in the choir stalls, the 
pipes above the choir-sereen. A further a 
plication of the system has just been made in 
the Church of St. Jacques-du-Haut-Pas, at 
Paris. Here the organist playing on the key-. 
board of the Choir Organ im choir can 
also actuate the two large organs on the 
tribune, alternately or simultaneously, or the 
organist placed at the key-board in the 
tribune can play the organ in the choir. “ Il 
y aurait trois ou quatre claviers et trois ou 
quatre orgues, au lieu de deux, que l’organiste 
“pagan cg de l'un quelconque des claviers, 
.e moyen de commander a tous les instru- 
ments, 4 sa guise.” The electrical power is 
furnished in this case by eight Lalande 
batteries, five for the tribune organs and three 
for the Choir organs. The expense of main- 
tenance is insignificant. The article concludes 
with the following comment :— 

‘‘ L’Exposition universelle nous fournira vraisem- 
blablement YPoccasion de parler de nouveau des 
orgues électro-pneumatiques, car il s’y prépare une 
ee agin installation de ces grandioses instru- 
ments. 

Les physiciens nous donneront alors l’explication 
de curieux phénoménes qui nous sont signalés 
d'attraction, de sympathie, si l'on peut s’exprimer 
ainsi, se produisant entre les saden sonores pro- 
venant de deux orgues séparés une assez 


longue distance et nius simultanément par 
I Gleetricit4,” 





MONG the miscellaneous matters coming 
4 up for consideration at the meeting of 
the London County Council on Tuesday was 
a recommendation, contained in the report of 
the Sanitary and Special Purposes Committee, 
that a Medical Officer of Health for the Me- 
tropolis be —— at a of 1,250/. 
perannum. It was explained that the duties 
of the officer to be so appointed would be 
‘to inquire into any matter affecting the 
public health of any district as to which any 
report is sent to the Council in pursuance of 
Section 19 of the Local Government Act, 
and to report thereon ;” and to perform such 
other duties in connexion with the public 
health of London as the Council might from 
time to time direct. It was further mentioned 
that the holder of the office would not be 
allowed to take private practice; that all 
‘fees paid for his services should go into the 
funds of the County Council; and that 
he would not be entitled to a pension. 
After a long discussion, it was decided 
*o make the salary of the office 1,000/. per 
annum instead of 1,250/. Mr. William 
Saunders, Mr. John Burns, and other ardent 
“ economists,” talked a deal of non- 
sense on this question, —Mr. Saunders remark- 
ing that 500/. a year was quite enough salary 
to pay to a man who would only be “ a sort of 
glorified sani ins r,” and who would 
have to supervise the work of the sanitary 
inspectors of the metropolis. Mr. Saunders 
seems to have read the Local Government 
Aet very imperfectly if he has formed this 
ae of the réle of a Medical Officer of 
Health to a County Council, and if he does 
not perceive that County Councils are in- 
tended to pay uate rd to sanitation. 
Some members of the late itan Board 
of Works, we know, used frequently to defend 
the Board’s remissness in sanitary matters by 
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many important matters as to which the late} Garrick as Kitely” (XIX., 3); an unfinished 
Board had either to call in specialists or to| portrait of “Cromwell,” by 5. 
act on the opinion, second- as it were, of 
the officer of some other body; and the sum 
they have voted for this object is the least 
ook cones te ee & man : 
v uate for so important a are | Josephine (whose own portrait appears several 
io he sanened ie times = the collection); “Sir N. Poyntz” 


HE collection of miniatures at the Bur-| regting profile 
__lington Club is of the highest interest, | racter, and a beautifully-painted embroidered 
but : is a mixed Sas fe — costume; and an Peri little cameo of 
purely, or even in instance ; for if) Napoleon i (XXXIL.,71), artisticall 
these were the miniature portraits of unknown solud tad teats cameathechte bi apoege cape & 
rsons, few would care m te visit lection : thi : : 
sxhibition.' ‘he historical interest of seeing | Dr Sess: pit 
so many presumably fai enesses : 
. wn in social and political eels 0 
istory, within so small a compass, can hardly,| from ¢ collection the historical imterest of 
however, be exaggerated. tpt neice ss which, at all events, is almost endless. 
: on Ww. ioe 
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ai ae Buiahe” te toe FG. Col 

on 26 . F. G. 
of the person repre- ddgs, ar cy ter ah the Fine Art Society's 
. rooms in New Bond-street, of « 
regard both to features and costume ; and the | ,ories of rather too “ ” sketches mostly 
Me Sensing 


artists who pursued ma — of portrait-|in the neigh ing, with a few 
painting were people who were mostly}, Wargra They form 
content with this realistic view of their pare tru — sarin of scenes in 


art, and were not led astray from actual | shor of the river, but their artistic 
truthfulness by the desire to produce striking | interest is not very high. 
effects. In an artistic point of view 
the -interest of work of this class is of 
course much more open to question,—most 
miniatures are as hard as can be im 
style; those, however, of the best mastets of 
the art show often great power of modelling 
and of expression on a small scale, and great 
finish in the painting of accessories. Petitot 
hye 2 
, might claim to rank among the emi-| ~,, Council it shou 
nent portrait-painters. The mp8: to the|,. et eS plod: public baths 
catalogue quotes a remark of Walpole’s that | and laundries in Af parts of London, and that 
if eee a care to the os 
size of Vandyck’s portraits, they w a consider and report. ; 
as if pain fi ths ag — ples ; 4 se i we « 
example of Cooper’s in the Burlington collec-| neglect of itan parishes in this 
tion, the portrait of Lady Catharine Howard | matter was far from creditable, al such 
(No. 2, Case XL.), seated in a blue dress and | op ; was the 
with her hand on a globe by her side, has permissive nature of the Act of 1846. 
really all the sumptuous and 108 style that Act wes passed, 
of a Vandyck, and is exquisitely finished|twelve or thirteen of the fifty 
besides. The Club has secured a real curiosity | parishes of the mere tag have adopted its 
in the ancient miniature credited to the third isions. The ris of St. Pancras is 
century (Case II1., No. 45) representing a half eneeoms distinguished in by 
length of a mother with her in her arms. | the possession of two —— sets of baths 
The catal 6 porn gb oes A and washhouses in different 
this remnntile example was originally found | parish ; but other equally po 
by Ficoroni in the ruins of Tivoli ; iteventually such as Bethnal Green, Clerkenwell, Shore- 
found its way into Walpole’s collection, and | ditch, and St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, 
was bought ata sale at Strawberry Hill by|are without any such aids to health and 








Mr. Wentworth Dilke, in 1842 :— cleanliness, what seems to 
“Tt consist cemented | be the established fact that under 

Ae Ba sod the nll ond typ is| management such establishments their 

entire, so that it does not appear to have been the/ expenses, or V nearly 80 y 


Thus the figures 


r layer of 
and the under layer bas preserved the ting from - 
injury, so that it is y as fresh now as when paraphernalia . 
rays i (1,600 thier. geomersy foal the hand of the | adopting the Act thus — to 
artist.” hich 


was intended that the collection should | materially reduced 
be i: d chronologically, as we have often | need of public washhouses in 
said such collections at the Burli Club pot gee 
ought to be, but the ion of owners | by Mr. illips when he . 
to the breaking up of their collections mili- want to find very lowest depths of human 
sated egeindt tale sliey ew neste goweyee misery, you must go into 8 one-room 

rding to owners. Among some we ashing-day. 
noted as of special intereet are “Pamela, 
ie Rep ta So mer 
“ Sir tH ;: ” se , no 
name, a Scntttatis -executed and most-char- 
acteristic head ; “ Head” ascribed to Holbein 










publicly declaring that the Board was not a| his 


Sanitary Authority ; but the Board has 

away, and with it, we hope, much of its short- 

eightedness. the Count 
8 





: ts 
Council, want a skilled h i man ot 
initiative and resource,—to advise them: on 
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In the previously published works containing | scientifically than his predecessors in the same then proceeded 


engravings of these stones, the representations: line of inquiry. 
are most inaccarate, and the shapes of the; Having given 
letters on the inscribed stones very misleading. | ornaments u 

The author's drawings were compared with the | those which viz., 

engravings in Borlase, Tysons, and Blight, and | Tintagel in mixed minuscules and 
various glaring errors pointed out in the latter ; 
having thus sho necessity for reliable adding, that of all the 











would be able to produce a book on the crosses | 
of his native county, treating the matter more | 
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crosses, was made from a more easily-worked 
material. 

The majority of the patterns, he said, were 
evidently debased copies of those beautiful 
forms found in Ireland and Scotland, where 
Oxvitic ornament was carried to its highest state 
of perfection. Two of the most typically Celtic 
forms of ornament were found in Cornwall, 
viz. interlaced work and key-patterns; but of 
the true Irish divergent spiral there were no 
examples, as the scroll-work which occurs on 
some of the stones appears to be more in 
common with the foliage in Northumbria. 

The author gave, in conclusion, an analysis 
of the ornament on the crosses, as 
follows :—{1) Plaits, (2) broken plaits, (3) irre- 
gular plaite, (4) irregular broken pilaits, (5) 
debased forms of plait-work, (6) knots occurring 
in plait-work, (7) ring-patterns, (8) knots, (9) 
key-patterns, and (10) scrolls, With regard to 
the above, he remarked that, thanks to a most 
valuable py Mr. J. Romilly Allen on the 
“ Analysis of Celtic Ornament,” in the Proc. 
Sec. Ant. Soot., he was enabled to compare the 
work of Cornwall with that of other districts in 


Great Britain. 


Sach an analysis of the ornamental features 
of the early sculptured stones, if carried out for 


adopted by the author for Cornwall, might be 
the means of throwing much light on the age 
of these monuments, a subject upon which there 
was at present a great divergence of opinion. 





THE FLORAL BADGES OF OLD 
ENGLAND. 


EnGiisu heraldry is indebted to the vege- 
table kingdom for some of its most historic and 
interesting badges and ings. 

The planta genista, or broom-plant, as the 
emblem of a long and kingly line, is for ever 
interwoven in our nationalannals. It was first 
assumed by Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of 
Anjou, the founder of the race and the father 
of Henry Il. The motive for its adoption is 
involved in some obscurity, but religious senti- 
ment is generally understood to have been the 
cause. 

We learn from Lower that it was first worn as 
a token of humility and penance, in expiation 
ef a great crime by an ancestor who went on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem with a sprig of the 
plant in hiscap. The same authority tells us 
that the English family of Broome is 
from this princely stock, according to tradition. 

Anderson, in his book on Surnames, records 
that the assumption of the broom plant was 
the result of a murder, and that the criminal 
set out to the Holy Sepulchre accompanied by 
two servants,—one to lead him by a halter to 
the place of correction, and the other to strip 

and whip him there with this tough and pliable 
rod, which was well suited for the purpose, and 
to be met with in Palestine. 

Louis IX. cf France, on his marriage with 

of Provence, instituted the Order of 
the Broom-flower, with the motto “ Exultat 
Humiles.” 

At Westminster the robe of the effigy of 
Richard II. is diapered with Planta Genistas. 

By the irony of fate, this emblem of humility 
was borne by the proudest house that ever 
ocoupied a throne. On the death of Richard 
IL., the rival races of York and Lancaster came 
to the front, and from thence, “the rose, sweet 
and fair, is England's chosen tree,”—a flower, 
according to Armilogia (or the language of 
arms),—signifying mercy and justice, but which 
will always be associated with the most tragical 
and bloodthirsty chapter in our history. 

As an illustration of the bitter party spirit 
that was created by the Wars of the Roses, we 
may mention a fanciful legend cf the Shirle 
family, who were such jo. adherents to the 
Lancastrian cause that it is said to this day 
that the white rose never flourishes on their 
ancestral estate at Ettington, in Warwickshire. 
The laste Mr. Tom Burgess alludes to it in his 
bi ps seg epeyen ,and the story has been 

n verse by a ed descen 
paces Con pnw aly y dant of the 


It is a disputed point as to when the rose was 
first used in the heraldry of England. Planché 
is of opinion that we owe it to Eleanor of 
Provence, the mother of our Edward I. Itis 
also a question how the red came to be 
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that being the place of his birth, and also on | chester), Allen Ovenden Collard, Charles Her. 


account of his own good looks. 


bert Cooper, Egbert Augustine Crooke (Crewe), 


The Yorkist rose is sometimes represented as | Robert Edmund Crossland, Alwyn 
surrounded with the rays of the sun, and then it } Crowley (Alton, Hants), Edward Guy Dawber 
is known in heraldic language as a “rdése en | (Moreton-in-Marsh), Langton Dennis, Frederick 


soleil.” 


William Dorman (Northampton), Frank Min- 


In Tewkesbury Abbey Church lies the ‘last of | shull Elgood, Thomas Bradford Ellison, 
the Serinane ed the ben of Henry VI. and Macefield Fairlie (Manchester), Banister 
of Anjou, with the rose of his race Fletcher, Percy Christian Gibbs, Henry Langton 
depicted on his tomb. We may just add that | Goddard, B.A. Oxon (Leicester), Biger Anon 
Margaret adopted the as a device, and in | tine Hawkins, ‘Robert Henry (Ho , Rear 
allasion to her name, and thus the “ wee modest Leeds), Thomas Rowland Hooper, Edward 
crimson-tipped flower” of Burns becomes asso-| William Hudson, Herbert George 


ciated with the Wars of the Roses. 


Arthur Spottiswood Jones, George — 

It was no unusual thing for men to change | Henry Francis Kerr (Edinburgh), Herbert Jobn 

sides during this period, and to change the | Philip Kimpton, Robert Falconer Macdonald, 

roses on their shields at the sametime. We} George Orrell (Chorley), Francis Fitzadelm 
Persse (Loughrea, 


may instance the Lowers of Sussex as an 


example. 


Ireland), Herbert Read, 
Henry Ross (Accrington), Frederick Moore 


Cornish families took a prominent part in| Simpson, Ravenscroft Elsey Smith, Bertram 


these conflicts, and this accounts for the many 


Norman Southall, John Clark Strausom, William 


coats of arms from Cornwall being charged with | Henry Stucké, —— John Tapper, 


roses. 


Frederick 
Henry Tulloch, Frank Thomas Verity, Samuel 


When Henry VII. ascended the throne the | Edward Wall, Richard Henry Weymouth, Her- 
rival flowers were unitéd, and borne red andj bert Lingard Whitley, ee a 


white combined, and known as the Tudor rose. 


Wigram, B.A. Cantab., Arthur 


The Stuart Kings adopted a rose and thistle, | son, Edmund Walter Wim Gilbert Wood 
crowned ; and afterwards the white rose alone | (Portsmouth), Benjamin Woollard, and Law- 


family. 


plan | became the emblem of this most unfortunate | rence Youngs. 


The President said that it was very grati- 


Thus for fully four centuries has the rose | fying to have so long a list of gentlemen who 
been used as the badge of England, and become | had passed the Examination (applause). 
inseparably connected with our national life.| Mr. J. J. Stevenson, F.8.A., then read a paper 
Even as the sign of a public-house “ The Rose | entitled, “The Planning of Streets for Con- 


and Crown ” holds its own. 


venience and Architectural Effect.” Mr. 


The hawthorn bush, another badge of the | Stevenson began by referring to the change 
Tudor dynasty, owes its origin to the Battle of|in the aspect of cities and towns conse- 
Bosworth, when, acco to common tradi-| quent upon the march of improvement,— 
tion, the Crown of Eng was found after the| which improvement, however, had not been 


fight hidden under a hawthorn bush. 


gained without loss. New towns and new 


In the Somerset Chapel, Windsor, is a falcon | streets had not the charm of old ones. Whether 
with the head of a maiden holding a white | that was inevitable was worthy of consideration. 
rose, one of the badges adopted by | The irregularity of the streets and the indivi- 


Richard III. 


duality of the buildings were two of the chief 


Katharine of Arragon, the first wife of| attractions in old towns. Streets were now 
Henry VIII., used as a badge the pomegranate, | widened and straightened ; all were much alike, 


burst open, in conjunction with a red an 


white rose. 


d | their sides flat straight walls with holes in them, 


around which were more or less trimmings ; 


Queen Elizabeth’s motto, used in connexion | uniformity wastherule. In Baron Haussmann’s 
with the rose, is Rosa sine spina, or a rose | improvements in Paris the dominant idea was 


without a thorn. 


the straight line. Paris was easier to go about 


The fleur-de-lys was one of the badges|in, and cleaner; but its interest was largely 
adopted by the Stuarts, but whether this well-| gone. It was the same in Rome. In Florence 
known French device re ts a flower or not |and Cairo the picturesque was 4 
is rather a moot point. Whole books have been| into the dreary commonplace. In Australia 
written upon it, but the solution has never been | and America the new wealth produced costly 


found. 


and handsome buildings, but rarely any artist 


ic 
Scotia’s barbed thistle is said to have been| street views. At home the old tradition of 


introduced by James III. as the national badge | picturesque street architecture survived and 
of Scotland in the latter half of the fifteenth showed new development, but the streets had 
century, in allusion to the Royal motto of “In| lost their old charm. Some of the causes were 
defense”; but another tradition claims for it a|irremediable. Of late years, however, there 
much earlier date, going back to the Danes,|had been a marked improvement ip 

who, trying to surprise a Scottish camp in the | street architecture,—the houses often possessing 
night, were frustrated by one of their men | an individuality of their own. It was weer 
treading upon a thistle, and arousing the|any one advocating the revival of the 0 


* 


defenders by his involuntary cry of 


system of styles, which should rather be 


The shamrock of Ireland dates ie Gis fifth | develo and fitted to modern use. For the 
century, as the emblem of St. Patrick, who used | sake of making streets straight, building ben 
its three leaves conjoined in illustrating the | which were best rectangular, were left any ni 
doctrine of the Trinity. The Irish claim for| Old buildings, valuable for their beauty aa 
the badge that it flourishes everywhere, while | historic associations, were pulled down, pre 
the rose and the thistle require warmth and|a slight alteration of the line might 


saved them. Nature abhorred the 


sunshine. mg oe 

The leek (Wales's national badge) is worn in} line, and wherever art had been highest ys 
commemoration of a conquest of the Saxons | been avoided. Streets should look well see pon 
on St. David’s Day (March Ist), in the sixth | using them, not merely on the Ne dee the 


century, mder King Cadwallader, 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 


perience ved that departures 

straight ag best attained this, as the 
street, Oxford; Grey-street, Newcastle; 
Grand Canal of Venice, and other examples 
mentioned by the author, proved. Having te 


t. Mark's, 
LAYING OUT STREETS FOR CONVENIENCE or | ferred to the charm of the front of 5 


TRAFFIC AND ARCHITECTURAL EFFECT. 


Venice, arising from the centre being set 
t line, Mr. 


THE eighth ordinary‘ meeting of the Royal which the restorers were — by rebuild- 


Institute of British Architects for the present a ie a oe * 
session was held on Monday evening last, Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. (President), in the 


chair. 
The Examination in Architecture. 


Mr. W. H. White (Secretary) announced 
that at an Examination held during the 


Examination held during the week com- 
mencing the 18th inst., 51 candidates had 
and were qualified to become can- 


re for the Associateship, viz. :— 


Francis 

Baugh Andrews oe me, Rose Din- 

ham Atkinson ( John Reginald 

Best, David Bird (Sale, ), Arthar Body 
Broadbent 


Stevenson dealt with the reasons urged for and 
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the first consideration. The defects of the 
three above-mentioned improvements were dealt 
with in detail, the principles which appear to 
have guided the designers being stated, to- 
gether with reasons for their being deemed 
erroneous. The working of Buil Acts was 
shown to be another cause of the dull unifor- 
mity of modern towns, the limits pre- 
scribed by them becoming the rule. ‘Restric- 
tions should be as few as possible, and 
he limited to sanitation, safety, and sound 
building, and not trench on the art of architec- 
ture, which should have room for free expres- 
sion and development. Exam were ad- 
duced in support of this opinion. The prohi- 
bition in Building Acts of projections beyond 
the wall surface or building line was one of the 
main causes of the monotony of streets, and 
should be removed, although the amount of 
surface projecting, and the extent forward of 
the projection, must necessarily be limited. A 
limit of 4 ft. for the latter would give all the 
freedom an architect needed. The portico of 
Hanover Chapel, Regent-street, gave the street 
an element of ancient grandeur, as did the 
portico of the theatre in Grey-street, New- 
castle. Some restriction was necessary as 
to the heights of buildings. The existing 
restriction in the right of ancient lights 
acted, however, in a haphazard manner, 
and was not in force in France or Scot- 
land. The question of its abolition was referred 
to by the author, who considered that injustice 
might be stopped for the future by a simple 
proviso that, when not already acquired, no 
rights of ancient lights should subsequently 
arise. A tower or spire might be carried higher 
without harm,—an absolute limit was therefore 
unadvisable, and tended to dead monotony. A 
restriction was needed which, while keeping 
down the general height, would allow portions 


to rise in the air, giving breaks and variety in | against 


the sky-line. The present laws produced in 
many places endless rows of mean, low houses, 
void of architectural beauty or interest, while 
there being nothing to cause circulation of the 
air, it became stagnant ; this mode of building, 
therefore, was not healthy. The pr-wision of 
the Building Act referring to a space at the rear 
of each building was commented upon as 
so drawn as to produce absurd results, and 
Mr. Stevenson considered it was not needed 
that all new streets should be required to be 
constructed for carriage traffic. The freedom 
and convenience of traffic was a fundamental 
public right which ought to be secured when 
vacant land was built upon. In London it had 
been singularly neglected, the Strand and 
Oxford-street being the only two continuous 
routes from the City westwards. Streets which, 
though open to traffic, led nowhere and were 
out of the line of it, were useless for general 
traffic. General power to run continuous routes 
for traffic across different estates which lie in 
the necessary line was needed, not despotic 
power over isolated estates. Proper provision 
being made of continuous streets for necessary 
lines of traffic, it was not necessary to make ali 
other streets open to carriage traffic. The dis- 
position in reformers and officials to make people 
do exactly as they thought right had one draw- 
back: they themselves were not infallible. No 
restrictions should continue, still less be im- 
posed, which could not show clear necessity and 
reason. It was the good fortune of architecture 
in London that the district surveyors, being 
practising architects first and not mere officials 
to enforce a law, a higher authority 
and standing, and also, from their own experi- 
ence,a wider and more practical view of the 
requirements of the law, than the official pure 
and simple, After alluding to the probability 
: as ——e the institution 
of the County Councils, and the ble 
attendant thereon, the nia seed tae 
paper with the opinion that to make towns more 
interesting and utifal; to make them a col- 
lection of buildings, each with its own indi- 
viduality,and not mere lines of uniform straight 
streets without character and without sky-line ; 
and to give a new aim in laying out streets, 
looking not to the beauty of the plan, which 
age never be —— actually, but to the effect of 
© elevations of the buildings, was surely a 
lustre worth striving for. ‘ : 








THE BUILDER. 


questions of the 
respect to street effect, and the 
of loss of St. Mary-le-Strand—a church 
dear to many of them. He had hoped 
Mr. Stevenson would have alluded to that sub. 
. seemed, somehow or another, to have 


i 
4 


par a his attention. 
Institute had the question under its considera. | 


Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson (hon. sec.) said he 
attended a deputation on the p Thars- 
day, along with the representive members of 
the Reparation Committee of the Church of St. 
ps aay tn d, a the Strand members of the 

on nty Council for the of 

testing against any idea of seneving thn. duneh. 
The deputation was listened to attentively by 
Mr. Augustus Harris and Capt. Probyn, and 
succeeded in eliciting from them the assurance 
that they had given no pledge in favour of the 
removal of the church (applause). The deputa- 
tion further placed before those gentlemen facts 
in regard to the width of the Strand at various 
pone and of Fleet-street and other streets, and 

reference to the architectural character of 
the church, which somewhat opened their eyes. 
For instance, the width of the street opposite 
the church—and he had paced it at that and 
other points—was thirteen and eleven ‘ 
Further to the west, opposite the Adelphi 
Theatre, he found the Strand was ten paces 
wide, while opposite Bedford-street, Covent- 
garden, it was only nine paces wide, ag Om 
Norfolk-street it was eight paces, and in 
street, o te Anderton's Hotel, it was nine 
paces wide, so that they had a width opposite 
the church of thirteen and eleven paces, as 
nine and ten paces westwards and eight 
and nine eastwards, showing beyond all dispute 
that the argument as to the church being an 
obstruction to the traffic was absolutely ground- 
less (applause).* The result of the deputation, 
he believed, was satisfactory, and if backed, as 
it would immediately be, by a strong letter 
from the Institute to the London County Councll 


the 
f 


of St, 





Mr. E. C. Robins, F. 


Institute would 


a road on the north side of the reo 
-le-Strand as part of their suggested 


protesting against the removal, he believed it | certain 


would have still further effect. He took it that 
the Council of the Institute would have the full 
sanction of the members in any action they 
might take in that direction (applause), 

Mr. ©, Forster Hayward, F.S.A., was pleased 
to hear what Mr. Anderson had just said 
because certain newspapers, which seemed to 
take a Philistine view of things generally, had 
been very urgent indeed in taking up this A ane 
tion of the removal of the Church of St, Mary- 
le-Strand. Its position was unique, for, as the 
President had said, it was exactly where it 
ought to be. They were all anxious that the 
Institute should take a position immediately in 
support of what Mr. Anderson had said, he 
was only too glad to hear that the Council were 
about to move in the matter. In laying out 
new lines of streets, advantage should be taken 
of such monuments and architectaral features 
as were worthy to remain, to enhance the beauty 
of the streets and improve the surroundings ; 
and they should pot pull down, disfigure, or 
destroy the valuable work of their forefathers, 
with the idea of increasing the value of the 
adjoining property. 
they must pass throug 
property, and in doing so it was seldom they 
would not come upon something or other worthy 
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fail to recognise that it was greatly owing to 
their . For instance, the view 

Fleet-street, with St. Dunstan's : 
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tanate resulta arrived at in the case of the 
Piccadilly Circus and the Shaftesbury Avenue 

ta. The great necessity now was a 
road communicating with the north, starting 
from near the Law Courts, and this might be 
attained by pulling down one side of - 
lane, where the property was of a rabbishy 
description, and would eventually come down 
ef its own accord. This would afford an eli- 
gible opportunity for carrying out @ large 
scheme, dea‘ing with workmen's dwellings, and 
of making at the same time a fine street which 
would relieve the traffic, and ought to be a very 
profitable ion to those who undertook 
it. Mr. Nevill seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Hugh Maclachlan said that Mr. Stevenson 
had referred to the great disadvantages of 
straight lines in streets. These were carried out 
to an enormous extent in the United States, the 
play of light and shadow being al want- 
ing. There had been several opportunities re- 
cently of laying out squares and circuses in 
London, which had been altogether lost. Hyde 
Park-corner, the junction Northamberland- 
avenue with Trafalgar-square, and Piccadilly- 
circus had been broken up into little archi- 
pelagoes, instead of one great plot, which would 
have been quite as useful for the traffic, and more 
architecturally striking. With regard to the 
laying-out of streets, what was wanted in large 
towns was an improvement in the pathways. 
The roadways were very fine and wide; in fact, 
sometimes too wide; but the pavements were 
hardly ever of sufficient width. A roadway for 
four lines of traffic was as much as ever was 
reguired,* but a pavement of 16 ft. wide was 
decidedly necessary in some cases. 

Mr. William Woodward remarked that fifteen 
years ago so warm a reception would not have 
been given to such a (cries of “Oh, oh ”). 
Not only the British public, but the Institute, 
had been educated to take these matters into 
consideration. Mr. Stevenson had looked upon 
the subject with the eye of an artist, and at the 
same time had imported into his paper essen- 
tially practical considerations, his observations 
on some of the provisions of the Metropolitan 
Building Act being to his (the s er’s) 
mind most opportone and true. He di 
with Mr. Stevenson on the matter of open 
thoroughfares. There should be no cul de sac 
to any London street, and the quadrangle 
gu by Mr, Stevenson would not tend 
to the health of a large artisan population. 
With regard to turrets and spires, they would 
add very much to the picturesque appearance 
of the metropolis without doing any damage. 
Any person standing at Magdalen-bridge, and 
looking along the High-street of Oxford, must 
have been struck by the mingling of its Classic 
and Gothic architecture. The Institute, he 
believed, might take credit for suggesting some 
of the improvements which had taken place in 
London during late years, and if such gentle- 
men as Mr. Stevenson would only hammer away 
at those subjects they would be able in time to 
educate the British public to the standard 
which be hoped they would even attain. 
He thought the County Council would do well 
= perenne on all matters aff 

e gen th and well-being of this splen- 
did Metropolis yoorgwis ing 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall drew attention to the fact 
that sometimes, owing to their position, straight 
streets might be an element of greatest 
beauty. They remember that the city of 
Tarin was ex y beautiful, although it 
had rectangular streets from one side to the 
other. The same conditions would hardly 


e,| expressed. Several architects an 





—eeeemamne 


the Institate might make 
giving which might prove 
to be of the value. 


Mr. Thomas Blashill, Superintending Archi- 
tect of Metropolitan Buildings, said they must 
all agree that they had listened to a valuable 
paper, and in the main they would very much 
concur in what Mr. Stevenson had laid down. 
He, however, differed with him as to the dirti- 
ness of ancient streets, which were picturesque ; 
in fact, he had never seen such dirty streets as 
those of London (hear, hear). Mr. Stevenson 
also seemed to think that Paris was a dear city 
because so much had been expended upon its 
buildings, but that was not the case ; the reason 
was that so large a number of people flocked to 
it in excess of its accommodation. Turin, 
which Mr. Hall had mentioned, he considered 
the most monotonous city he had ever visited 
(laughter). In spite of its prospect of distant 
mountains, and the novelty of being in a foreign 
place, its appearance was most monotonous, in 
consequence of the pernicions effect of its 
straight lines. With regard to the London 
improvements, every new street was curved, 
and it only rested with the architects to 
take advantage of their opportunities, which 
no doubt some of them had. When the 
projections proposed in a building came over a 
man’s own land, the solution was comparatively 
simple, but when they came in front of the 
general line of building, it was only right that the 

bours and the local authorities should be 
consulted. A very large number of those appli- 
cations had passed through his hands, and he 
could safely say that a considerable number of 
them had been sanctioned. The provision as to 
44 in. window reveals in the Building Act might 
seem absurd, but in a narrow street there was a 
special danger of fire from opposite buildings 
if the wooden window-frames were brought 
flush with the face of the wall. In the old 
buildings, too, where the timber came right to 
the front, it was a solid piece of wood, which 
not only carried the window, but also the arch 
above. There was a good deal in what had 
been said about the possibility of having 
“soon elevations by making the heights 
rregular, and the projections also irregular 
above the ground story, but he was afraid the 
clients were the great objectors. There were a 
deal too many rules; indeed, he disliked 
rules and the enforcement of them if it could 
possibly be avoided. The important question 
of the accommodation for workmen was tied up 
with the construction of new streets. Mr. 
Nevill was the victim of a common fallacy 
when he spoke of pulling down a large sweep 
of buildings and making a profit out of it. If 
Mr. Nevill would take any district, and work 
out the value of property by the aid of some 
surveying knowledge, allowing also for trade 
compensation, he would see whether he conld 
make any profit whatever out of it, or even avoid 
making a serious loss. The Building Act no 
doubt required amending very much, and he 
believed sooner or later, when the County 
Council had nothing to do, it would take the 
matter up (laughter and applause). 

Mr. Charles Fowler remarked that, with 
regard to the heights of buildings, &c., before 
they called upon any authority to lay down 
rules, or criticised rules already in existence, 
they had better be sure they were all in accord 
as to what they wished to have. The last-pro- 
posed amendment of the Building Act was to 
restrict the height of buildings, and professional 
men were called before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons to back-up the opinions 


surveyors of 
practice, however, supported the view 
that it was absurd to attempt to limit the height 
of any London building. ore, before they 
criticised the acts of those powers to whom 
authority was given, they had better be quite 
sure of what they desired to substitute. As to 
the | of streets, any body of archi- 
tects who spoke of laying out streets so as to 
make them crooked would be sure to be ridiculed 


added that he was very 


g 


The 
with what Mr. Biashill had said as to the ease 
with which they t get leave for 
over the streets. e could say that he had 
never found any about that, and he 
was rather a to find Mr. Stevenson 
making so much of the If architects 
successful in getting them ( ). 


its influence felt by | certain! 
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which they would find in it w 
the “ Transactions.” 

The President announced that a 
General Meeting would be held on Monday 
April 8, for admitting certain local societies 
architects into alliance with the Institate, 
for considering the report on a scheme of 
gressive Examinations proposed by the 
tion Committee. 


The proceedings then terminated. 








§llustrations. 


THE CHATEAU OF AZAY-LE-RIDEAU. 


HIS chateau, situated in the 
of Indre-et-Loire, has a 
resemblance to the better - 
chaéteau of Chenonceaux. Like the latter, it 
dates from gor = = - the French 
Renaissance, and, like it, picturesquely 
situated amid the windings of a river which, 
from almost every quarter, gives reflections of 
the chateau and its turrets. 

The building, which is scheduled among the 
“Monuments Historiques” of France, replaced 
a former more ancient chdteau which Gilles 
Berthelot, Treasurer-General of Finance and 
“Seigneur d’Azay-le-Rideau,” caused to be 
demolished in 1520, that is to say in the first 
years of the reign of Francis I. 

After Berthelot, the chiteau changed owners 
many times; among them may be mentioned 
Henri de Beringhem, “ premier ecuyer du Roi” 
under Louis XIII. and XIV., who added the 
stable buildings and the room called the 
“ Chambre du Roi,” in which Louis XIV. slept. 

The chateau, built on an island sage ete 
the Indre, presents a large main block 
at the right by a return wing. The principal 
facade recalls, by the purity of its style and 
delicacy of its details, the art of Jean Goujon. 
The most interesting part of the fagadeis the 
design of the portal, which is shown toa larger 
scale in one o ae ornamental 
details of which the devices of Francis I. and 
Diana of Poitiers everywhere appear. This 
portal of three orders encloses a curious stair- 
case. The two bas-reliefs on the first frieze 

nt the one an ermine, and the other a 
se Ds in the midst of Kings Bi palin 
sub are on the 
Sedoahers Fhe nr cornice. These bas-reliefs are 
accompanied 





known 





columns with niches over them, now 
af Sine penn, sates So ee ee 
with the u 0 e design, W 

TT celine are covered with 
arabesques of beautiful design. 

Another entrance, also of great delicacy. 
detail, is made in the retarn wing; but it 
generally by a smaller door to the right of the 
last-named, and giving access to the staircase of 
one of the towers, that visitors enter into 
interior of the chateau, which has ; 
completely restored and contains man 
curiosities, as well as an 
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PARSONAGE, CHURCH OF THE 
GOOD SHEPHERD, HAMP- 
STEAD, N.W. 


We last week published a view of 
this parsonage, but the accompanying 
block, showing the ground-plan, was 
accidentally overlooked when we were 

reparing to go to Press. We there- 
ore give it now. 

The architect of the building is Mr. 
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piece. The rooms on the second floor contain 
a namber of historical portraits. 

More fortunate than Chenonceaux,— which 
was pat up for sale after the bankruptcy of its 
last proprietor,—the chateau and manor of Azay- 
le-Ridean remain in the hands of a gentleman 
of old family, M. le Marquis de Biencourt, who 
is a lover of history and archzology and has pre- 
served the place with the greatest care. Thanks 
to him, the archeologists and travellers who 
visit the district of the Loire, so rich in old 





chiteaux, can find here, nearly intact, one of | 


and for carved oak-work, Mr. R. Hedley and 
Messrs. Robson & Sons, all of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

The metal-work is by Mr. A. Shirley, of Cable- 
street, London. 

The architect is Mr. T. R. Spence, 





CELTIC CROSSES IN CORNWALL. 


THESE illustrations are from drawings by 
Mr. A. G. Langdon, of whose lecture on the 
subject, recently delivered before the British 


the finest examples of early French Renaissance | Archwological Association, a résumé wili be 


architecture. 





CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE, NEWCASTLE-. 


ON-TYNE. 

TuIs church is now in course of erection at 
the north ead of Osborne-road, and is, together 
with the site, organ, and a peal of eight bells, 
the gift of C. Mitchell, . of Jesmond Towers, 
to the parish of West Jesmond. The total 
length, including baptistery, is 150 ft.; width, 
63ft. It consists of a nave, north and south 
aisles, chancel, baptistery, organ-chamber, clergy 
and choir vestrie«, and a morning chapel. 

The whole of the seating, choir-stalls, organ- 
screens, morning ~- chapel screens. and aisle 
dados, are in wainscot oak, the seats being 
placed on a teak block floor. The altar and 
reredos are elaborate in detail, and are executed 
in Pavonattza marble of quite an exceptional 
colour quality. The floor of chancel is to be 
laid in inlays of jasper, and Sienna 
marbles. The whole of the aisles, baptistery, 
&c., are to be of Rust’s vitreous mosaic, and 
embracing various emblems, worked out in rich 
schemes of colour, 

The walls of chancel for a distance of 5 ft. 
up from floor are to be lined with rich red 
marble, over which is to be a 4-ft. frieze of elabo- 
rately painted tiles, and above these figure-sub- 
jects are to be executed in mosaic. 

The font-bowl is of Mexican on cong: on 
an arcaded base of alabaster. The ont will 
— a cover of richly-wrought iron and copper 
wor 

The east and west windows are to be filled 
with painted glass illustrating the “ Nativity ” 
and the “Cracifixion.” The altar-rail, pulpit- 


desk, gas-fittings, &c., are to be in combinations 
of brass and copper work of a specially ornate 


The 
Gray ; 


contractor for the building is Mr. Amos 
for marble-work, Messrs. Emly & Sons; 


found in another column. 





WALL-PAPERS. 

THE two illustrations are of papers exhibited 
as examples of “ patterns” at the last 
meeting of the Architectural Association, in 
connexion with the paper which we print on 
this and succeeding pages. 

In each case two widths of paper have been 
photographed in order that the “drop” in the 
hanging might be exemplified. The papers are 
produced by Messrs. Hayward & Son, from 
designs by Mr. A. Beresford Pite. 


The Artists’ Volunteers’ ae eg 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales for- 
the headquarters of this corps 
The fagade of the new 
building is in the Renaissance style, with 
red terra-cotta dressings. The large medal- 
lion over the entrance was executed by Mr. 
Brock, A.RA., toot . a amt in the 
corps. On the ground-floor is a e entrance, 
10 ft. wide, with orderly, committee, officers’ 
and commanding officer and adjutant’s rooms, 






















tice of -papers, it is to 
avoid entering on the very -trodden and 
wide field of general decorative We 
had better, therefore, agree that a or 
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Clande at their head, and an early exponent in 
our grandfathers’ co-temporary, Tarner? This 
grandiloquent scenery is also to be found on 
print blinds and ceramics, but by the time of 
our early childhood it had dwindied into Red 
Riding Hood and “ The House that Jack Built,” 
lately so happily revived in esthetic and deco- 
rative garb. 

Our fathers’ houses are even now recording 
another past epoch, that of the stern revolt 
from scenic taste to Gothic sterility of internal 
corafort. What a variety of stencilled horrors 
arose to supply the lack of all precedent, upon 
which alone the revival could flourish !—mostly 
of distemper in plain tints, “French grey” 
being a favourite, as it was thought to go well 
with varnished pitch pine, the chasteness of 
whose stop-chamfers required the absence of 
other surface decoration. Comfortless stone and 
tile mantels, and scraggy wrought-iron gas- 
fittings, complete the characteristic Gotbic 
interior. 

There were a few bold spirits who attempted 
wall-papers. Pugin the younger, if not his 
father, tried to adapt stencil terns that 
would have done fairly weil for decoration 
of detached blocks of masonry. Other horrors 
in laundress's blue and gold, or in crimson flock 
and gold, and other things mostly heraldic in 
origin, followed, and were for church 
chancels and the choicest Medizval houses. 

Some decorative designs of E. Viollet-le- 
Duc’s, used in Pierrefonds, suggest sy ig. 
but they are all violent and crude in white, 
crimson, and gold. 

Some clever architects attempted patterns 
from encaustic tiles, and were gradually led 








into adopt the uliar form of stiff-neck 
that infected all Mediwval metal-work a few 
years ago. When the late Mr. B. J. Talbert, 


great sinner in this latter 
respect, discovered the sun-flower, a very 
marked change began to be felt. Mr. E. W. 
Godwin and Mr, Eastlake then showed us how 
to use bamboos and pomegranates, they having 
learnt from the Japanese and Italian fabrics, 
and we then found ourselves fairly launched 
upon the stream, some part of the flood of which 
is represented here to-night. 

The progress of household decorative art has 
in no branch been more marked than in wall- 
paper design. A study of decoration, as distinct 
from the pictorial and realistic attempts of our 
grandfathers, and from the antiquarian 
pedantry of our immediate has 
been most beneficial, but we are still far from 
having attained to the tableland of artistic 
rest, and must still climb. 

We have only to a very small extent yet 
made use of any forms other than leaves, 
stalks, and flowers of conventional or natural 
character. The study of Japanese art has 
opened our eyes to free decorative effects, and 
released us from the sadly petrified bonds of 
architectural ornament as the only source of 
idea. But there is a tendency in another direc- 
tion which may result in a bondage to the 

tterns of woven fabrics. I am aware of the 
ascination of the wonderful collection at the 
South Kensington Museum. By all means let 
us make use of it as a school of design and 
fount of beautiful colour, but remember that 
we want printed papers for nineteenth century 
life, costume, and atmosphere, and that our 
prints are smoothly to walls, and do not 
hang in laxurious folds around duennas’ waists 
or sweep the ground in their trains. Some of 
the finest patterns of our day are edited from 
this collection, dist i by largeness, 
softness, and beauty outline, and velvety 
colourings. 

I am afraid that the charms of these fabrics 
have overweighted the artistic judgments of 
some of our ablest designers, and a failure to 
appreciate the more logical requirements of a 
smooth vertical wall-covering is the consequence. 
My meaning may be more apparent if I sug- 
gest a mental contrast between the broad effect 
of an Arab wall-pattern and that of an Italian 
Renaissance brocade 


ever widening in imaginati arg pe A or 
: ve a 
scope for the decorative artist to turn and 


portray. 

In practical design the wall pattern is 
21 in. wide, the size ofa piece of paper, 
uniess some 


zs 


exceptional width or 
as that of French paper,—which is 18in. 
required. The most conrerient length of pattern 
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is about 21 in. as well, though this is not 
arbitrary, as the piece is 12 yards long. If the 
pattern cannot be repeated, being of too large a 
scale, with a single block of 21 in. by 21 in., a 
second block may be designed to work alter- 
nately in length, the hanging of the pieces side 
by side secaring the repetition in width. 

We will take then a block of convenient size, 
and if our pattern is a smal] one we have only to 
draw it over the surface, taking care that the top 
and bottom edges join one another in repeating, 
and the sides as well. It is not necessary that 
the pattern should cover the whole block ; it 
may only be upon a part, but this must be pro- 
portioned to the whole so that it repeats not 
only within the block but also with its own 
edges, which become neighbours when the paper 
is hung (fig. 1). 





kPiece? 
k— 94"-4 
‘Block’ 
a 7 
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A Plain Repeat 
Fattern 


The single block of pattern is thus repeated 
throughout the length of the piece, vertically, 
and when hung horizontally around the wall. 

The “ drop pattern” is a device for obtaining 
an alternation of horizontal pattern, the centre 
of each biock of the pattern being dropped in 
hanging the adjoining pieces so that the centres 
take a nal line across the wall (fig. 2). The 
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A Drop Pattern 


N.B.Same:Block:as-1 
bul: hung-as-drop 


alternate centres will, however, be level with 
one another if the pattern drops half its own 
7 The designer is thus enabled to use 
the width of each adjoining piece for 
radiations, or branches from the centre, having 
to provide on the block for radiations from the 
pi having been made of suitable size, 
it is to the block-cutter to prepare 





over 
the block from which the pattern is printed. 





This craftsman,—for block-cutting is general! 
no part of the paper-stainer’s establishment, 
translates the drawing by reversing it, so that 
the print responds to the drawing, in much the 
same way as the wood-engraver of pictures 
He cuts out of his block the “ lights, 

up the lines and masses of the “ darks.” Py rr 
and-white drawing is thus reversed, the lines 
being left and the spaces cut. However, as 
the paper will not probably be printed in black 
and white, no artistic consequence is attached 
to 7 a you will have, in co 

the design, opportunity of printi 

tones on dark, or dark setae a gy _ 

A separate block will have to be cut for 
each colour in the pattern upon the ground, as 
with the stones in lithography. The processes of 
machine-printing, upon which I can only touch, 
are, however, entirely different, both in methods 
and results, as all the colours can be printed at 
once. 

Long patterns are obtained by using two 
alternating blocks that work to each other's 
edges; and if four blocks,—that is, two in 
depth and of two pieces in width,—are used, a 
pattern 42in. by 42in. can be obtained. 

Free “all-over” patterns and flowing forms 
are never finished to the equare line of the edge 
of the block, or probably a horizontal joint 
would be visible all round the room when 
papered ; but advantage is taken of the forma- 
tion of the design to break one block of — 
into its upper and lower neighbours. cor- 
responding treatment of the vertical edges of 
the pattern wholly rests upon the designer, if 
the paper is hung ig ag > 

The block itself interesting before the 
cutter commences work, for it is of vital 
importance that an absolutely level surface 
should be secured throughout its subsequent 
career in the varying climates of the factory, as 
well as in baths of water and oil colours, and 
under intermittent pressure. It is, therefore, 
composed of at least three thicknesses of wood, 
a hard surface of pear-wood,—our useful T- 
square tree,—or of sycamore, with two grooved 
and reversed backings of deal, altogether about 
2 in. thick. The printer adds pins in the 
corners to enable him to fix the blocks of the 
pattern with accuracy to the paper, and a strap 
handle at the back for lifting it in and out of 
the tray of colour. 

Wooden blocks pure and simple, however, 
cannot be cut to produce very fine lines or dots 
in the pattern, and recourse is had to thin 
copper lines where necessary, and points for 
dots, which are all bent and hammered into the 
surface of the block by hand. In elaborate or 
delicate patterns this is a laborious and costly 
operation. A glance at the real block will show 
how patiently and artistically it is carried out. 
Some blocks, where there is a large quantity of 
copper-work, have a most beautifal effect, and, 
I doubt not, in years, maybe centuries, to come, 
when the nineteenth occupies to the New 
Zealander the same relative position as the 
thirteenth century does to us, that some 
diligent brass-rubber will find delightful occu- 
pation upon the floors of wall-paper factories, 
as I have observed, in more places than one, that 
by-gone blocks become the pavement of the 
cellars. 

The pattern-block being complete, we con- 
sider the next. Patriotism demands that 
it should be of English make, and tradition that 
it be 22 in. wide. The manufacturer supplies 


and a trifle over for starting 

pattern. The pattern being 21 in. wide, a margin 
of, say, } in. on each side is left for trimming, 
the nett size of a “piece ” being 21 in. wide by 
12 yards long, and contains 63 superficial feet. 
The paper is white for ordinary and best use; 
but there are other kinds known as “ 

some of which we know as tinted lin 
These are often of very serviceable 
colours, and save the trouble and expense of 
covering the paper with a coloured ground. A 
useful grain, and sometimes 


The colours with which the papers are printed 


are simply ordinary consisting of the 
pigmen of whiting, and care- 
fully =n Apart Prana wathetic 


the colours, skill and exp 
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a ground that will retain substances such as 
talc, to give the paper surface and polish, or 
that shal! form a safe body upon which to lay 

ld size, and be the means of obtaining many 
other little effects which are the craft and 
mystery of the paper-stainers art. Excep- 
tional papers have exceptional treatment from 
the commencement, but we cannot stop to con- 
sider any but the fairly general methods of 
manufacture. Oil-colours are used with a richer 
effect of body-colour resulting, and some very 
noteworthy and ingenious tones have been 
obtained by using t washes—i.c., 
colour, water, and size, omitting the body of 
whiting. 

For “ flocking,” a strong oil size, mixed some- 
times with copal varnish, is required; but this 
is colourless. The boiling of the size and its 
composition receive special attention by each 


manufacturer, but for obvious reasons I cannot | } 


varticularise methods. You may be solaced by 
the reflexion that Messrs. Gunter, of Jubilee 


cake and calves’. feet jelly fame, for many years | abov 


supplied one of the best-known -paper 
manufacturers with size by the ton, that ap- 
proached in expense the favourite comestible. 
The pigments are ground by the maker's 
machinery, and sho be tested for arsenic, 


though I am afraid if the public were to insist | j 
basis by which the cost of the paper can be esti- | papers 


upon all other less notorious, but equally power- 
ful, poisons being eliminated, the artist's palette 
onla be seriously contracted. Arsenic poison- 
ing, with pirates and smuggling, seems to have 
gone out of fashion for the present, but the 
suggestion of tragedy, even in wall-papers, is, 
perhaps, appreciated by the public, and arsenic 
is happily ostracised. 

The bowl of colour being mixed, the piece of 
paper is spread upon a long table, and rapidly 
and skilfully covered by two or three pair of 
hands, large bristle brushes, deftly wielded, 
softening the brush-marks, and leaving a per- 
fectly fiat tint. 

The piece is then hung up from the ceiling 
to dry, in about four loose folds, the tempera- 
ture of the drying-rooms being kept up by 
stoves and pipes. 

Talc grounds are at present very popular, 
some pleasing effects being obtained by colour- 
ing over and under the talc with opaque or 
transparent colours, and by rolling, and to some 
extent polishing the surface. 

The talc,—which is synonymous with mica,— 
is ground toa fine dust and is powdered on to 
the colour when partially dried; a handfal is 
thrown across the piece, which is then lifted 
from one end and smartly rapped underneath 
with acane, until the talc has passed over the 
whole surface. This is performed either on the 
grounding-table or in a sort of bath. When the 
talced piece is dry, it is brushed and passed 
through a rolling-mill of considerable power, 
to thoroughly smooth and ingrain the particles. 

A special preparation of size and oil-colour 
is the ground of the “satin-finish” surface; 
this, when dry, is powdered with fine French 
chalk, and polished with a machine-brush re- 
volving with great rapidity upon the paper 
under considerable pressure. There are a few 
“refractory colours” that will not polish with- 
out a fine powder of the best mottled soap. All 
lines, dots, or diapers upon the grounds are 
printed from blocks before the main pattern is 
put down. 

The embossing is a final process, and is done 
after all the others are completed. The paper 
is passed through a rolling-mill, the under roller 
being of gun-metal and the up or matrix of 
paper, layers of paper, softened by water, being 
compressed by hydraulic power into a mass that 
becomes as hard as iron, and which almost 
polishes; upon this the metal roller, as a die, 
makes its print, and the piece of paper conse- 
quently receives a perfectly simple and clear 
impression. 

have interpolated this process out of its 
chronological order, as, like the grounding, it 
covers the whole surface of the paper. We 
therefore resume with the dried ground colour, 
with or without a “talc” surface or “satin 
finish,” ready for the printer. 

The printing-press is a remarkably Medieval- 
looking machine. The printer stands at the table 
with a lever between his feet, with a long arm 
ee See ressure to a 

ock ; from the right the is pul 
on te the table and passes to the left after print- 
ing ; E54 or a behind is the tray of 
png The which a has - 

ys’ soaking to prepare it, pped 
a kind of sieve, having a blanket bottom, 
upon which a boy brushes the colour before 





the block is gene the sieve rests upon 
an elastic bed of pulp, so that in pressing the 


block apon it a uniform colouring of the en- 
graved surface is ensured. The boy dips the 
block «ud hands it to the printer, who carefully 
ah teak ae on the piece; the skill 
with whic t | ° 
ducted is worthy oe deoeaiaaee 
and the little pins being 


on the margin, a 


a 


— and dried (there are exceptions, 
wever), and passes the press under 
the block the ions for the 


mated 

Raised patterns or grounds are obtained by 
the use of flock, a finely-powdered wool that is 
caused to adhere to the surface of the paper. 
¥lock-papers seem to be in increasing demand ; 
they have a richness of effect, as a delicate ad 
of light and shade is added to the colour. 


flock upon plain ground, the printer prints the 
block with an oil-size of sufficient 

applying great pressure, thoroughly working 
the size upon the ground. The piece as 
soon as printed is placed in a long tray 
having a canvas bottom, and hand of 
flock are thrown across it. It is then 
caned, as in the talcing process, but beaten 
from below a canvas tray. The tray catches 
the wool that does not adhere to the size, and 
as each fresh length is treated, a handful of 
fresh flock has to be added to maintain a 
supply of the finer particles. The flock is dyed 
to the required colour before use, as it cannot 
be printed upon. Flock of the natural colour 
is more bulky than when dyed, and forms 
ee a heavier surface. A paper that is 
but once 

relief beyond the change of surface; it is there- 
fore successively printed with size and flocked 
again and again—twice flocked, thrice flocked, 
six times flocked, as the case may{be. The 
flocking is executed with such precision that it 
is hard to realise that the clean, sharp edges of 
the patterns have not been cut out, instead of 
being dusted on in six layers of wool. 

The gilding of high-class papers is printed 
with the best gold-size, and the leaf laid by 
hand and brushed as in ordinary work. Metal 
dust is used for cheaper effects, and is dusted 
over the size. 

Time forbids me from en 
many Variations of processes and 
effects. There are many examples among first- 
class papers of much ingeniousness and skill. 
Though the machinery and methods are most 
primitive, we must not forget that the 
inventive faculties of wall-paper manufacturers 
are neither dall or non-existent, but they wisely 


artistic success. 
The introduction of steam machinery has not 





ocked has scarcely any perceptible | ( 
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I think for the first time, been put forward this 
year by Messrs. Jeffrey. 

Mr. Heaton uses stencils upon the printed 
papers, thus adding farther handic 

and a rich complexity or 
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Mr. William White, F.8.A., opened 
cussion by proposing a vote of 
Mr. Pite for his very interesting lecture. 
everybody, he believed, there was an innate 
of colour, and although it was said that a 
large number of people were colour-blind, 
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colour with which they were surrounded. 
— be simply illustrated by 
difference between entering a room w 
simply whitewashed, or another recom which was 
merely grey, or, again, a third room which had 
an colouring. Those who talked 
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wall-papers. Some ef the best designs had been 
produced from fabrics, bat they, as architects, 
ought to demand that the manufacturer should 
vive a better treatment of a more strictly 
architectural character. Flock-papers used to 
be condemned by sanitarians as unh- 
wholesome; bat people were returning to 
them again. The manufacturers had wonder- 
fully improved the designs for ax a 
The use of a good flock-paper was per 
about the best possible treatment for a ceiling. 
Hitherto designers had been afraid to attempt 
anything more than a small pattern for ceilings, 
but he would recommend the boldest 

for that purpose, and they would be found 
much more effective than smaller designs. It 
was much to be regretted that, in spite of the 
general improvement in the wall-papers them- 
selves, it was scarcely possible to find a man 
who could hang them properly. Indeed, paper- 
hangers as a class seemed to have greatly dete- 
riorated in technical skill of late years. Archi- 
tects should, if possible, only use block-printed 
papers, as the machine-papers were of a much 
inferior quality, and were certainly less effec- 
tive. The best designs, too, were printed from 
the block, while only those that were to be sold 
in large quantities were printed by the machine. 
With regard to the imitation of materials, he 
was sorry to see Mr. Heaton coming out with 
papers in imitation of marble and mosaics. 
Surely, if marble was wanted, they had better 
go in for marble or mosaic itself, and not 
attempt to imitate it (applause). 

Mr. Metford Warner (Jeffrey & Co.) said 
he had been very much interested with Mr. 
Pite'’s lecture, and as a manufacturer he might 
say Mr. Pite had given a fair explanation of the 
processes connected with the business. He 
should go away from the meeting certainly en- 

by the very kind way in which the 
art or craft of the paper-stainer had been 
ken of, and he had been much struck with 

r. Pite’s poetic expression as to wall-papers 
“forming the back-ground of our social life.” 
It was a pity that so many designs for wall- 
papers were taken direct from the South 
Kensington Museum and fabrics generally. 
it seemed strange, with so many clever 
men, that they could not produce designs 
showing originality, and which, though based 
on lines or ideas derived from the past, 
should not be mere copies. Of course, there 
were the beautiful papers designed by Wm. 
Morris, Walter Crane, Lewis Day, and other 
strictly original designers; but it was a pity there 
should be so many merely “cribbed” from 
South Kensington. In fact, there was not a 
single piece of good work put in the galleries 
there that was not immediately copied, not 
merely by Englishmen, but also by Frenchmen 
and Germans (applause). With regard to 
machine-printed papers, it must be borne in 
mind that they were not so permanent as those 
printed by hand, for while the former merely 
received the colour as the paper momentarily 
came in contact with the printing-roller, the 
hand or block printed papers had the colour 
pressed into a ground of body-colour. 

The Chairman (Mr. H. D, Appleton, Presi- 
dent) remarked that Mr. Lewis Day would 
have been present that evening but for a 
country engagement which he could not set 
aside. He thought the thanks of the Associa- 
tion were due to the several manufacturers who 
had lent specimens of papers for exhibition 
that evening, and who had also many years 
exhibited at their conversazioni specimens of 
their beautiful wall-papers (applause). He 
would also like to explain that Mr. W. A. Pite, 
who was down to read a paper for that . 
entitled “ Architecture in Oxfordshire,” had 
been prevented doing so, and that his brother 
had kindly come forward in Nh AO eR 

The Chairman then put the vote of thanks, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

—— ag in replying. mentioned his indebted- 
© Messrs. Woollams, Morris, Heaton 
Jeffrey, and Hayward, for the samples of wall- 
papers exhibited in the room. He might say 
that the “ pulps” were useful when the archi- 
tect had to paper new walls. As a matter of 
practice he found that lining papers were nearly 
es useful on such occasions. He could not 
p thinking that a printed lining-paper, which 
and would be 
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economical, very 
— and he recommended “pulps” for 
not cheap and nasty. ae 
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NEW WINDOW, STATIONERS’ HALL. 


Tu18s window, of which a sketch is subjoined, 
has been ted to Stationers’ Hall by Mr. 
Joshua W. Butterworth, F.8.A., in celebration 
of his fiftieth year of association with the 


Company. 
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New Window, Stationers’ Hail. 


The window, which is dedicated to Shak- 
speare, may be thus briefly described :—On the 
central portion is displayed the figure of the 
poet. The authority for his features has been 
derived from the “ Chandos Portrait,” now in the 
Ellesmere collection. The signature of the poet 
at the foot of the figure is from a tracing of his 
own handwriting, attached to a deed in the 
possession of the Corporation. The motto, 
“He was not for an age, but for all time,” it 
will be remembered, was composed by Ben 
Jonson, his friend and contemporary. Below 
are two medallions, which respectively repre- 
sent the “Birthplace of Shakspeare,” and the 
Parish Church of Stratford-upon-Avon. Between 
the ees ye se cage 5 the arms of Shak- 
speare, at the top of the window are repre- 
sented the arms of the donor, who is responsible 
for the general composition of the window, 
which has been executed by Messrs. Mayer 
& Co. 








Presentation to a Borough Surveyor.— 


A purse of seventy sovereigns and an address 
were presented, on Monday last, to Mr. G. R. 
Andrews, Town Surveyor of Bournemouth, on 
his a RH — rg years’ service in that 
town, to take post of Borough Surveyor at 
Brighton 


Hew Mission Church, Horselydown — 
The designs of Messrs. Newman & Newman, of 
Tooley-street, have been selected in a limited 





competition for the new Mission Church to be 
'pailt in the paris h of St. John’s, Horselydown. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION VISITs, 


Ox Saturday last the members of the Agso- 
ciation visited what was formerly the country 
village of Hornsey, but is now fast a 
thickly - ted suburb of the 
During the five years especially, the popula- 
tion of the parish of Hornsey has enormonsly 
increased and the parish church of St. Mary has 
consequently become too small for present day 
requirements. To meet these requirements a 
new church is now in course of erection from 
the designs of Mr. James Brooks, which was 
illustrated in the Builder of May 12, 1888, and 
is now sufficiently advanced towards realisa- 
tion to justify the expectation that this church 
will, when —— be one of the finest 
in the North o 


comprises the whole of the 
chancel with the aisles, transepts, and vestries, 
the tower, spire, and western porches being not 
yet commenced. Mr. Brooks, the architect, met 
the members of the Association, and, after 
showing them the contract drawings, the whole 
of which were hung up for the inspection of the 
visitors, conducted them over the building, 
— its chief features, and especially 
ing attention to the excellence and 
thoroughness of the work of the builders, 
Messrs. Rudd & Son, of Grantham. The 
visitors not only enjoyed the beauties of design 
they found in the building but were also much 
struck by the smallness of its cost, notwith- 
standing the wealth of detail and solidity of 
construction displayed. The walls internally 
and externally are entirely faced with Ancaster 
stone with an inner core of Portland cement 
concrete, while the roofs, which are wholly of 
pitch-pine, are Medizval in their scantlings. 

It is to be hoped that funds will shortly 
permit of the completion of Mr. Brooks's design, 
with its fine western tower and spire and 
flanking porches, with parish room and library 
over them, in which latter records of the history 
of the parish may find a fitting place. Of this 
there is much that is interesting from the long 
connexion of the bishops of London with the 
locality as lords of the manor of Hornsey, or, 
as it was formerly called until the time of 
Elizabeth, Haringey, a name still retained in 
Haringey-park, near Crouch-end. 

The parish was also, in Mediwval times, a 
place of pilgrimage, owing to the fame of the 
curative powers of “Our Lady of Muswell.” 
The fate of the present church has not yet been 
decided, though it is to be hoped that the ivy- 
clad perpendicular tower, which bears the arms 
of Savage, who was Bishop of London from 
1497 to 1500 a.p., and his more eminent suc- 
cessor Bishop Warham, may be spared, even 
though the more modern church erected in 
1832 be pulled down. This latter has but smal) 
interest beyond being the burial- place of 
Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet, who was buried 
there in 1855, 








EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ata meeting of this Association, held on the 
2ist inst., Mr. John Wallace read a paper op 
“ Neglected Branches of Design.” He referred 
to the absence of beauty in most of our in- 
dustrial productions, even in those closely re- 
lated to architecture, such as necessary domestic 
fittings, grates, gasfittings, rain-water goods, 
wrought-iron work, furniture, and olstery. 
Regret was expressed at the neglect of high-class 
decorative painting, and that in espe- 
cially the eae roi nen wean ma 
excellence should carry t pr gn 
ventional art to the hostility. Brief 
reference was made to a y neglected field 
of design in the dw our working men, 
and even of the class. That was @ 
branch of industry hardly influenced by the 

educated members of the architec- 


the Art Congress to Edinburgh would have in 
ing the movement in favour of art 
as applied to industry. 
| On Saturday afternoon the members of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, along with 
a large contingent from the Glasgow Architeo- 
tural Association, paid a visit to Mid-Calder 
House, and also to the Old Parish Church, 





|which, through the kindness of Lord Torphi- 
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chen and the Rev. Mr. Gardiner, were re- 
spectively thrown open for viewing. The party 
was conducted over the house by Mr, J. 
Harrison, who sketched the history of the 
Sandilands family, so long connected with the 
house and the locality. The various apart- 
ments were examined, chief of which being 
that in which history relates John Knox to 
have dispensed the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper openly for the first time, in conformity 
to the practice of the Reformed Church in 
Scotland. Leaving the house, the party was next 
conducted over the Old Parish Church adjoining 
by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc. He explained that 
though the church now presented an edifice com- 
prising choir and transepts, yet the only part 
of the original was the choir, the trausepts 
having been added about thirty years ago. In 
introducing the subject of their visit, Mr. 
Blane referred to the characteristic features of 
Scotch ecclesiastical architecture of the period, 
and illustrated it by well-known examples. 
From studying the details of the edifice it 
might be concluded, Mr. Blanc showed, that 
the church was a foundation of about the 
middle of the fifteenth century; but docu- 
mentary evidence showed that in 1542 Peter 
Sandilands, then pastor of Calder Comitis, 
having laid the foundations of the “ queir and 
revestrie of the Paroche Kirk of Calder,” took 
an obligation from his nephew and grand- 
nephew to carry on and complete the fabric 
according to certain specified dimensions and 
style; and further, to build a nave at the west 
end with a steeple between it and the 
choir, and a “ closter” on the north side of 
the choir, the roof of the choir to be of 
stone, groined in the same manner as that of 
“Sanct Anthonis Yle, in Sanct Gelis Kirk.” 
Whether from lack of funds or some other cause, 
all that was carried out of the scheme was the 
choir, and even that part never had the roof com- 
pleted in the manner specified. Mr. Blanc de- 
scribed the plan originally built as being a simple 
parallelogram, about 70 ft. long by 23 ft. wide, 
having a polygonal termination at the east end. 
Abutting upon the east end is the vestry, which 
seems to have been provided for by the founder 
to enclose the family vault which is underneath. 
Externally the south front is divided into two 
wide bays with heavy buttresses, which latter 
are also repeated on the angles of the apse, 
though not on the north side. The lighting is 
by means of large four-light windows, each 
occupying nearly the whole surface of each bay 
on the south side only, the mullions in each case 
branching out into the pear-shaped loop tracery 
s0 characteristic of Scottish ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of this period. 








CASE UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACTS: 
OPENINGS POR LIFTS IN FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


Messrs. SANDON Brotuers, 79, Mark-lane, E.C., 
were summoned before Mr. Vaughan, at Bow-street 
l’olice-court, on March 13, by Mr. C. F. Hayward, 
District Surveyor of St. Giles’s, Bloomsbury, for 
that they, being engaged in the erection of Tavis- 
tock Residential Chambers at the corner of Hart- 
street and Museum-street, Bloomsbury, ‘“ did erect 
separate sets of chambers not wholly divided 
horizontally by fireproof floors,” also ‘* did omit to 
continue the fireproof floors through spaces left for 
small lifts in sculleries of each floor.” Mr. Hay- 
ward conducted his own case, and the defendants 
were represented by Mr. Morten, barrister, in- 
structed by Mr. T. A. Jones, solicitor, of 79, Mark- 
lane, 

Mr. Hayward contended that the openings formed 
in the floors to allow of the passage of the lifts were 
a contravention of the Act, part l., sec. 27, sub- 
sec. 2, which shortly says :—‘“‘ That separate sets 
of chambers, tenanted by different persons, shall, 
if contained in a building exceeding 3,600 super. 
feet in area, be divided vertically and horizontally 
by party-walls or fireproof floors.” His objection 
was on the ground that there was a riek of fire 
being communicated from floor to floor up the lift. 

Mr. Hayward was cross-examined by Mr. Morten 
to show that though the area of the whole buildings 
was 4,700 ft., they were divided vertically by party- 
op Fae that the area of each building was under 

,600 ft. 

Mr. Vaughan, having inspected the plans, said 
he thought there was only one building, but indi- 
cated to Mr. Hayward that he was not that 
the rooms adjoined, and decided to adjourn the 


hearingof the case for a week, so as to give him an/ N 


opportunity of inspecting the premises, and gave 
instruction that Mr. Hayward and Mr. W. Seck- 
ham Witheri 

attend him at the view. 

Mr. Vaughan having duly inspected the premises, 


, the defendant's architect, should | ! 





the case came on for hearing again on the 20th 
inst., when Mr. Hayward used arguments in sup- 
port of bis contention. 

r. Vaughan, without calling for any evidence on 
bebalf of the defendants, ssid that, having carefully 
inspected the premises, he was of opinion that, if 
there were any risk from fire, it was, from the posi- 
tion of the lifts (which were placed at the extreme 
ends of the buildings), reduced to an absolute 
minimum, and that, as the lifts were not either 
“chambers or rooms” within the meaning of the 
Act, the summons must be dismissed. 











SOME ESSEX CHURCHES. 


Sin,—-Mr. Corder’s brief reference to Aveley 
Church, in your issue of 23rd inst. [p. 225], serves to 
remind us of the fact how little Essex churches are 
known or appreciated, although, it is trae, this 
county cannot boast of any very grand or im- 
portant ecclesiastical buildings. Still, many of its 
remote village churches are not. only of great 
antiquity, but of considerable ecclesiological interest. 
More especially is this the case in the valley of the 
Thames, a district to which, as Mr. Corder remarks, 
stone could be easily transported. In the more 
central parts of the country this material was less 
easily procured, as the massive brick towers of 
Ingatestone, fFryerning, Billericay, the two 
Theydons, &c., testify. 

The church at Aveley is of much greater age 
than is indicated by the sketch given in the issue 
referred to above, the southern arcade of the nave 
being of Early Norman date, with massive square 
piers, while the northern arcade is of later style, 
with pointed arches of perhaps the second half of 
the thirteenth century, to which iod much of 
the chancel probably belongs. There are some 
very fair brasses preserved in the church, one dating 
from 1370, but externally the building is of little 
interest. Traces of Norman work are very common 
in the village churches of the district, a notable 
example is at Rainham, where the Norman interior, 
with its two arcades, circa 1135, remains practically 
unaltered, while the tower is mostly of the same 
date, but cased and buttressed at some more 
recent period. Then there are Norman doorways 
still remaining at Stifford (of a rude and early type), 
Orsett, South Ockendon (a fine example of the later 
Norman style), North Ockendon, &c., while at Little 
Thurrock the church,—recently restored,—-is of 
Norman foundation, and retains its original cbancel 
arch; West Thurrock church, too, displays con- 
siderable mixture of styles, a large part dating 
from the thirteenth century, and as the churchyard 
of this parish is partly bounded by the sea-wall, it 
affords us tolerably good proof of the fact that the 
work of embanking the Thames must have been 
completed, in this locality at least, prior to the 
period mentioned. 

I hope Mr. Corder will give us some more of his 
“Wayside Notes.” I, for one, shall look forward 
with interest to the next instalment. 

London, March 25. RK. B, 








NORMAN BRACKET IN EYNSFORD 
CHURCH. 

Sir,—While last week at Eynsford Church (in 
Kent. and but a few miles from London), I met 
with a very remarkable and interesting feavure, for 
the presence of which I can, I think, offer a fairly 
reasonable sugyestion. 

The object im question iz a stone bracket of 
Norman, date, projecting from the south wall of the 
chancel, some few feet west of the chord of the 
apse, and at about 7 ft. from the floor, Through 
this bracket is drilled vertically a round hole of 
about 1 is. in diameter, having its upper edge worn 
away in small channels to the north, apparently by 
a string or cord. Now, it seems to me that we may 
bave here the perhaps uvique example of a bracket 
through which hung down the cord used for the 
Lenten veil, and the following quotations go far, I 
think, to support this view :-— 


ise rom the i rongeapne fre until 
the Wednesday before Easter Day, @ veil shall hang 
in the presbytery between the choir and the altar, 
which should be let down throughout Lent on week- 
days, when it is the ferial office, ex whilst the 
Gospel is —— a ean of Osmund of 
Salisbury, ies, p. 1/1. 
Gur beneeak is — wn west of the 
apse, and between piscina choir proper. 
- ohh as we know oe 2 
remaining, the Lenten veil bung.”--Canon Jones, 
“On the Original Position of the High Altar fon 
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Che Student's Column. 


TOWN DRAINAGE. 
X1Iil.—-SEWAGE INLETS TO DRAINS. 


wr ii. drains should terminate outside a 
C \ house or any building inhabited either 
t regularly or occasionally, except the 
one prolongation of the drain which conveys 
the air-current from the inlet to the outiet,— 
from, that is to say, the inlet in front of the 
house to the ilating- at. the back; or 
reversely, if so determined in a par 
from the inlet at the back of the house to the 
ventilating-pipe at the front. No other portion of 
a drain should terminate inside a house, notwith- 





; 


standing that a trap be at its end with 
the intention of preventing foul air it. 
Many such traps terminations exist, but 


te deneenS. Sho ghetene ene aun near Se 


with the course of the air from the proper inlet 
near the ground level, to the 

high as can be procured. 
one ventilating-pipe to each house-drain, its size 
should be almost, if not quite, as large as the 
drain itself; at = the gener oy Bow wre 
tated by making it so, and, see sligh 
the forces are with which we have to deal in 
this matter, it behoves us to afford every facility 
for so important a part of the work, and not to 
check the natural course of the air through the 
drains by offering to it the obstruction of a 
small pipe. For the same reason there should 
be as few bends as can be in the ventilating 
pipe, and none abrupt; and, moreover, care 
should be taken not to place anything upon 
open end of the pipe which would obstruct the 
free outlet of air. : 

Every other branch of the drain terminates 
outside the wall, where a gully is placed at the 
surface of the ground, into which the waste 
water is discharged through a separate pipe. 
The gully is covered with an iron » aD 
in the case of the gully which receives the dis- 
charge of a scullery-sink, the discharge should 
be above rather than below the grating, a short 
open channel conveying it from the wall to the 
guily. A lead pipe, of at least 1 in. diameter 
(better larger), conveys the refuse of the sink 
through the wall. This, though unconnected 
with the drain, should have a bent trap imme- 
diately under the sink, as the sides of the pipe 
become foul and will emit a smeil into the house 
unless thas trapped. Solid matter will accumu- 
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i falling upon the open space is better placed 

7 farther away, either in the centre, if the area 

$ be large, or at the far side for small areas. This 

i gully should be of different form to that which 

? is proper for a scullery-sink gully, which 

‘ receives no heavy kind of dirt, while the yard 

‘ gully receives sand and other heavy dirt 

tg sg upon the bottom of the drain- 

difficult to move along with the sewage : 

SCULLERY SINK GULLY moreover, its delivery into sewers is objection- 

able. This gully should, therefore, be deeper 

(1) and larger than other gullies. It resembles a 








street gully in catching heavy dirt. Where the 
ventilating-pipe is placed at the the 
drain at the back of the house this yard-gull 
should forms alaba tenp to tern the quasetat a 
































































































in the cut, which can be fixed level with the 
roadway, dirt or stones falling in being caught 
in the pan round the pipe-head.* It is fitted 
with a hinged lid and a lock, for cleaning. 


Lifts.—The new buildings for the Li 
Royal Infirmary, which are being erected 
. the designs of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, B.A., 
The surface of an open space of at the | are to be fitted with three hydraulic lifts, viz., 
back of a house is formed with a slight inclina- | 9 direct-acting hydraulic lift for 


: Ujji’/’ “/////// \% the drain in the appointed direction (fig. 3). 
eu / a outlet of this gully should be 4 in. diameter. 
GA: hen the position of the ventilating-pipe is 
Pit reversed, and placed at the front of the house, 

a? ; the yard-gully should not be trapped, but formed 
2 ¢ - to admit air freely to the drain (fig. 4). Its 
ire ‘ outlet should be 6in. diameter, or of the fall 
aa! s size of the main portion of the drain, and the 
a + PiP «. aggregate area of the openings between the 
Ee t bars of the gratings should be 40 square inches. 
ie ; With regard to the form of gully for a 
15 t scullery sink, it should first be determined 
ie : whether it is necessary to form with ita 
_ : trap. This is necessary in the case of wtp 
ah ’ houses, but not in small ones, where fat 
ae : | not so much wasted. Fig. 1 shows a 
eo | common form of gully for these, which is 
ri 3 ! sufficient, but if the gully is to catch and 
a3 retain the fat discharged with the hot waste 
fea. | water from a scullery or kitchen sink of a 
Si : house, it is necessary to provide a 
at: space, as in fig. 2, in which the water is main- 
ag tained in a quiet state to enable the fat to 
ii rise to its surface, and to contain such a body 
; oo of water as to allow the hot water 
te: from the sink to be sufficiently cooled to 
7 3g this separation to take place. Any large 
13 yma of grease discharged freshly into a 
Be rain is objectionable ; if it remain a 
“Eee in the gully to become broken up altered 
eae in character, it is less so; but, on the whole, it 
Pa ee is better to retain it in the gully and remove 
Set A it from time to time. 
ems | “ur The rain-water pipes from the roof should not 
ag | . be connected with the drain, but should deliver 
BR | rt the water on the surface of the ground, or 
ea ‘. directly into a gully-trap. If they are connected 
. 3047 with the drain they prevent the proper action of 
Hes GREASE TRAP. the ventilating-pipe erected for the special pur- 
Putt pose of ventilation, whether it be a special pipe 
;. ie ( 2) or the soil-pipe of a water-closet, besides having 
.) [ae ; a tendenoy to bring up and discharge foul air 
Fo) Bi ae near the upper windows. Where the open area 
eos Bate of ground at the back of a honase is small the 
+ > ee. | rain-water gutters of the roof should be laid so 
mek | ) PXXrrE, TO LLDVI TOGO’, as to deliver the water as near the head of the 
i Baa ys : » gh drain as can be, conveniently; but if this be 

; Pa: a) <8, not so the water may run over the surface to 

Soe =| the yard-gully in the lowest position, if it be 

+ £3 at a paved area. 

Ss Ee . *.* In reference to the construction of air 
i> Bie inlets in a roadway, mentioned in a former 
, ae article, our attention has been drawn to the form 
as | L of inlet patented by Mr. Cregheen, Surveyor to 
>. Bae | “ § the Bromley Local Board, of the section shown 
Bee | & e Bromley o 
TS 3 / AAS 
: i i | YARD GULLY TRAPPED YARD GULLY OPEN 
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“y | | 
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gully for carrying off the rain-water * Made by Moura. Stone & Co., Deptford. 
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Books. 


Lockwood's Builder? and Contractor’ Price- 
Book for 1889. Edited by Francis T. W. 
MittgerR, A.RI.B.A. (London : Crosby 
Lockwood & Son.) 

HIS useful work re Rape up its 
reputation for preparation 
and onplonitendiak As usual 

in manuals of this class, the prices are liberal, 

and will bear considerable discount for average 
work. The short essays on construction are, 
in the main, well done and trustworthy. It 
is impossible to keep them quite free of con- 
troversial matter, and there are those who think 
the praises of concrete building too loud, and 
that much might be written per contra, One 
should not, perhaps, look for literary style in 
books of this description, still a little care 
would avoid such ambiguities as the following : 

_.* The value of drains and sewers should be 

ascertained by their solid contents.” 

In one or two points the information has not 
been brought down to date, ¢g., the late Mr. 
Vulliamy’s name occurs as the architect to the 
now defunct Metropolitan Board of Works,—in 
some cases it is not quite accurate, ¢.g. ( 
of the Doulting stone), Ilminster is not in 
Wiltshire but in Somerset,and the Doulting 
stone is not found near Ilminster, but near 
Shepton Mallet, also in Somerset. 

A more important matter is the omission to 
state the prime cost upon which the list of 
copper articles is based. The editor remarks 
that the price varies. It does, indeed ! 


The Proposed Railway Classifications, with 
Comparative Tables of Maximum Rates and 
Charges. By M. B. Corswortu, London: 
Wateriow & Sons. Price 2s. 6d. 

THIs is precisely what was required to com- 
plete the work on this subject by Dr. Hunter, 
noticed in our issue of the 9th inst.,—in fact, it 
might almost be regarded as an appendix 
thereto. Here we have the proposed classifica- 
tion alphabetically arranged, and compared 
with that of the Railway Clearing House, all 
deviations being apparent at a glance. This is 
followed by a series of elaborate tables, by 
which the charge proposed by each company, 
under any class, and for any distance, can be 
readily ascertained. The fact that such a table 
has been compiled,—and that within a week or 
two of the publication of the classifications and 
schedules,—speaks volumes for the value of the 
new Act in this cular res . It had 
hitherto,—under the old Acts,—been simply 
impossible. 

Probably with a view of saving time, the 
rates have been lithographed ; but the figures 
are clear and bold, and the work is well 
executed. Of course, the present proposals are 
liable to alteration ; but, sei finally settled, 
a set of tables on similar lines will ce of still 
greater service. 

The Patents, Designs, and Trade-Marks Acts, 
1885 to 1888; consolidated. With an index. 
By Lewis Epmunpbs, Barrister -at - Law. 
London: Stevens & Sons; 1889. 

THIS is a reprint in large type, and with a suffi- 
ciently durable binding, of the original text of 
the Act of 1883, the repealed ns printed 
in italics, and the additions and alterations 
added in large type, and the text of the amend- 
ing Acts of 1885, 1886, and 1888, has been 
added in the appropriate places, so that, as the 
editor says in his preface, “the principal Act 
has written into it all the amendments now in 
force,” and the reader has the existing law on 
the subject collected in a convenient and com- 
pact form. A very copious and detailed index 
is added, amd the book will be avery useful 
consulting volame for those who have practical 
occasion to make themselves acquainted with 
legislation on patents and trade-marks. 

















New Theatre at Coventry.—The New 
Royal Opera House, at Coventry, was opened on 
Monday last. We gave a brief description of 
the building in the Builder for ber 22 
last (p. 220). The internal d which 
have been carried out by Messrs. Goodall & Co., 


of Liverpool, from the designs of the a holder for 


appear to have given much satisfaction. 


circular ceiling is , and “vided 
into compartments and els, with richly 
decorated and moulded ribs, each panel being 
filled with modelled designs. The 





RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
4,525, Endless Band-saw. . F. Parker. 


Between the two large pulleys of an 
machine, on which the or 
runs, the inventor S Ss gee, anne ae 


em ipa eg revolving on its own shaft and 

eee between the two large pulleys b 
means of a screw, a spring, or a weight. hie third 
centre pulley reduces friction in the bearings of the 
two larger ones. 


Zé 


a but if it should be desired to cause the tool 
reciprocate without revolving, a feather or 
catch is withdrawn, and leaves the spindle un- 
restrained. 


4,782, Window-fasteners. W. K. Booth, 
According to this imvtntion, a lever or hasp, some- 
what similer to the fastener, is mntendh 
such lever being centred the frame of 
onset Ghe-cqeiants dc Gta: the Gadd window or door 
frame, and sweeping over a portion of the other 
sash. At ite free end the lever carries a screw, the 
outer end of which is formed with a suitable thamb- 
nut or milled head. The bracket against which the 
screw abuts is formed with a soliehde slot, inte 
which the lever enters when swung into position for 
fastening, and it may have a recess into which the 
end of the screw shall enter when it is rotated in 
the direction for fastening the sash. The action is 
pon when the window or door is closed, the lever is 
g into position over the sasb, and the screw 
iemmodiately tightened down, when the sash or door 
is drawn close to its companion sash or to its 
frame, thus excluding draughts and preventing 
rattling. 
5,881, Manufacture of Cement. A. McAra. 
This invention has for its object the hastening of 
the cooling or maturing process, the cement ane 
passed through apparatus specially designed, 
also to produce an improved cement by eae pre 
with the ordinary materials of a 
bonate of lime, either while the cement is wa 
through the cooling- machine or before or after such 
The cooling consists of a cylinder 
or trunk within which is a series of shelves, each 
shelf having in it a series Of holes inclined down- 
wards from the circumference of the cylinder 
towards the centre. Through the centre of the 
cylinder passes a pipe which is perforated, and 
through which passes a constant current of air. 


1,123, Improvements in Fire-grates. W. H. 
Prestwich. 
In order to fully radiate the heat, a — be 
louvres are, according to this invention, 4 econ ie 
the back of the stove, which louvres may 
or closed at will. A ratehet motion chew age the 
pening and closing. A permanent opening is 
Somak un over the back of the stove to carry off 
ne smoke and products of combustion. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PARENTS. 
March 11.—4,220, W. Smith, Sewer and House 


ae 
March 12.—4,269, R. W Silent-action Ball- 
vaive.—4,283, F. Ha ‘so to keep 
Pan-tiles rigid on —4 G. Marsden, 
Ornamental Tiles, Bricks, ko. —4,286, J. Winskill, 
Jun., Kiln for Burning Limestone. —4,326, 2 
Fryer, Extracting Cowl or Ventilator. — 4,346, 
W. Popplewell, Saw-sote.—-4,347, J. Homen, Fire 
proof Structures and Bricks for same 

March rt ar ip F. Abbey, Firepiece “4 
Chimney. — 4,392, T 
Roof Constructio 


—— 

14. — 4,432, W. Ingle, Hanging Sliding 
Window sashes. 4,454. ( Guerra and D. Steffano, 
Door-fasteners. — 4,436, Prideaux, Window- 


fasteners.— roe ¥: ~— Screws. —4,495, T. 
Houghton, 

March 15. nh 52 Pr Page, ng we for 
Roofs, &c. —4,524, ©, Shewbrooks, Weather-proof 


Combination Tile, 
a. Dae y. Lane, Shegnn Paneer ag ape 


—4,648, W W. Hes, 
Decorative 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


1,281, A. Howsen and. 6. Bradley, Window-<a - 
and Casement Fastener.—1,952, J. ater waate Preentar 
ena ie tee tke J. Stencil- 

Po Tne 


ne Messrs. Eesex &. Nicol, of Newhall-strect, Window 


and Mr. Gray Hill, of Coventry, 
was the contractor for the buildings. 








Cooper, 
nn. —4,395, B. Busse, Veutiloting Hampstead, 


Cif Ss oa 











4,526, Pneumatic Apparatus for Dressing Cropper 
oo J. Mann. a = 4 as very a 
nstead of the ordinary reci movement | Drains — Lancaster Emer- 
only being used, a rotary motion is by this inven- genc 1,782, Theatres, ke 18.690, W Dictoos 
tion im to the cutter ical means. | and R. Barr ke.—17,752, W lar, Floop 
The spindle and tool-holder reci and re- Ventilator. —2,049, ¥ ’ Machine for 


Stone, &e.—2,547, E. Lisle, -cowl. 
pa nn ne ne 


RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


[Contractions used in this list.—“ gr." for “ 
rent” ; “yrs.” for “yours”; “06.” for « street; 
“rd” for ‘road ” ; “oo” for ™ cs awe for 
* place” ; “ter.” for “ terrace” ; es ” for youd.” 0} 
Camden Town-—87, Lyme-at., 51 yre., g.r... 


By EB. Woop 
rg nl Sage Hasel-tor,, 73 yre., gr. £11, Sa, 


rmon 30 to ey sven, Southwark Park rl 
wereesd-hi te tatu 
meee 4 


—19, North ca habtaen inte as yre., er. 


Clapton-—25, Thistiowsiterd, 64 yr, ‘gt. 26.6 
Fulham Park-gardess, 
Woterleo-rend--34, Ouhlopea., ge, @ yrs. gs a 
Mazcu 19.—By Proruzszo & Mounts. 
Manor Park~-3 to 9, Elizabeth-ter., 96 yre., g.r. £4 
By C. G. Cores & Co. 
ag 5 Braahean sic ewacoi « 6%, tom 








By wr & Lascapens. 
<a 


1, Caroline-pl., 70 at 
Chelsce—111, Byaney at, 0 
Stockwell — 


oy “yf 
By G, Barwesey. 
ri and 78, Gilchester-rd., 75 years, 


trues Pow exeylnil cottages ihn 
By Cusntes & Trees, 

Old Kent-road—27 to 4 odd, King rosette 68 

yrs., g.r. £46, Be, ..... oese 


Mr. Trpeway 
Ponder’s End—1 nt—1 v0 Danning ter 83 yre., g.r. £17 
Mascu 20.~—By G. Puance & 


& Sons. 
iene to 48 SPER, NON Ty SS yrs., 
o, Wisteepecleih aa 56 or. £6 
Canon bury—38, S46, S 1. 6s &... 
By Faxeunoruse, Extis, & Co. 


of land, 6 Or. @p., 
ia panies cated 
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Two 28, Sf, 14D. ....2.000... 
ie ele plat Sra 


an 108, 0 save. 


g sisi 





oF 
a 
ah 
SH 
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SG 
33 


Mazcu 21,—By Dras, Son, & maou 
Lee—16, Dorville-rd., wa y tee sig 


engereeet aes oe A plot of freehold 
The letti irl persamt  n 





3 
















ares 27, tt. wt 
for 80 yrs. of 4 plots +; The, eth Seco tt at 
£47 per annum, 
Fiavast & Sons, 

Regent’s-park—#6, B6yre., 8. £7 oe. 
By Newson» & Hazvive, 

a wY Ree B20 oovnee 

:, a ee 

}ote Islington Clab,”* eer 

Kingsland-road— No. term yrs., g.7. £94 .., 

Herein 6 Charon 6 

—— —e Marcu 22,~By E. & 8. Surrn. 

37, and 30, Warner-st., freehold... 

s-cross—43 and 45, Wicklow-st., ee 77» BF 

ecsennllio Uk thd. than, bacaae hovel 

By ¥. J, Breuer. 


41, Warner-st 
a 








9, ; 
8 ee ee 


Hewkstone-ri., 61 7P8., $22. £8. 100, oo... 
di and i, Banton five 
Clarence tethell an ? CREDIESS © mie 
Love lane, qoreeenney 
iB ela 
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MEETINGS. 


8 sreanes, Manee SS. a Fo 


vs M Arar 1 
owpar, Aratt 1. 
Surveyors’ Institutron.— Mr. G. Beken on “ The Rating 
of Rents.” 8 p.m. ae 
Se ae Baptncers Slt. G. M. Lawford on “ Fire- 
Ficore.”” 7.30 p.m. 
Clerks of Works Association (Carpenters’ Hall).— 
ual Meeting. § p.m. 
— Institation.—General Monthly Meeting. & p.m. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. C. V. Sore, 
F.R.8., on “ Instruments for the Measurement of Radiant 
Heat,“ Il, 8 p.m. : ihe de 
eepaY, 
¥ rolent Inatitution,—Annaal 


6 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Bagineers.—(i) iFarther Discus- 
sion on Dr. C. 4 Emery’s Paper on “The District Distri- 
bation of Steam in the United States. (2, time per. 
mitting), Sir Nathaniel Barnaby on Armour for Ships. 
S p.m. s : 

‘beoiaty of Arte (Foreign and Colonial Scetion).— Mr, 
F. K. Smythies on “ The Argentine Republic.” 8 p.m, 

Society of Biblical Archeology.—5 p.m. 

Sunttary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Inepect ors) .— 
Mr. 8. F, Murphy, on “ Infectious Diseases and Methods 
of Disinfection.”” 58 p.m. aes 

\Gleagow Architectural Association.—Mr, J. A, Camp- 
bell on ** Neo-Greek Architecture.” 

W epyespay, sep & 

Britieh Archeological Association.—A paper prepared 
by the late Mr. J. Brent, F.5,A., will be read on ** The 
furial Cumoms of the Nations of Antiquity.” 8 p.m. 

(teil and Mechavical Engineers’ ir. J. 
Bateman on “* The Rosdstones of Wilts.” 


7 p.m. : 

Niuilders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution,— 
Ordinary Meeting. 8.30 p.m. 

Tuvespay,Arazir4, 

Royal Institution.— Professor J. H. Middleton, M.A., 
on ** Houses and their Decoration from the Classical to 
the Medieval Period.” Ill, 3 p.m. 

Reyal Archeological Institute.—({1) Rev. Precentor 
Venables on “ A Silver Chalice and Paten, and Gold Ring 
lately found in the Tomb of Bi Sutton at Lincoln,” 
(2) r. 4. Bain on ** Fougires its Lords, a reminis- 
cence ff Feudal ee a s p.m. 

Society of Antiqueries.—6.30 p.m. 

rr da Architectural Association, — Dr. J 
Anderson om “ Celtic Art and Architecture in 
8 p.m, 


Society. — 
and 


Farpay, Ars 5. 
Architectural Association.—Mr. Lacy W. Ridge on 
* Sussex and ite Architectare.”” 7.30 p.m. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Inspectors). — 
Mr. J. ¥. J. Sykes, B.Se., on “General Powers and 
Duties of Inspectors of Numances: Method of Inspevc- 


tion.” 8 p.m, 

Institution Cicil Engineers ( Students’ Meeting) .— 
Mr. R. J. Bosley, B.8c., on “ Moulding and Casting 
Cylinders for Marine-Eagines,”” 7.30 p.m. 

Sarvapay, Arsiz. 6. 

A ssocvation of Publie Sanitary Inspectors. — Mr. C, 
MacMahon on “‘ The Selected Candidate.” 

Royal Institution,—The Right Hon, Lord Rayleigh, 














M.A., F.B.8., on “ Experimental Optics (Polarization ; 
Wave Theory).” VII. 3 p.m. 
Miscellanea. 


Roath Park, Cardiff—The Corporation of 
Cardiff recently offered a premium of 75/. for 
the best design for laying out 130 acres of land, 
which the Marguis of Bute has presented to 
the town of Cardiff for a public park. The 
Parks Committee have awarded the premium 
to the plans sent in by Mesars. William Barron 
& Son, Landscape Gardeners, Borrowash, near 
Derby. The site of the proposed k isa 
valley nearly two miles in length, with a con- 
siderable stream running through it, which will 
be utilised by Messrs. Barron & Son in the 
formation of a lake about thirty acres in extent, 
besides numerous smaller lakelets and water- 
falls. Ample provision has been made for out- 
door games, such as cricket, football, lawn- 
tennis, bowls, archery, &c., and an open-air 
swim -bath and gymnasium are also pro- 
vided. are also furnished for a large 
refreshment pavilion, lodges, greenhouses, band 
stands, rustic shelters, &c. The ximate 


qagetimate of cost is 11,5512. 158. 94. This sum 


not include fencing, the formation of the 
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New Method of Hollow Building.A 
Scandinavian architect, Herr J. Grade, writes 
as follows in a Danish contem yon a 
method of hollow brick wall building in vogue 
in Denmark :—“ In order to save materials, and 
— the penetration of moisture to the 
nner surface of walls, it is generally known 
that the custom has led of making the 
walls hollow, the inner on Ae ore wall 
being separated by a few inches, and con- 
nected at certain Cosine by bonding stones. 
However, this mode of building does not en- 
tirely obviate the difficulty referred to, the 
binding stones often acting as moisture con- 
ductors, although in a much smaller degree 
than the solid brick wall. To overcome this 
drawback, and isolate the outer and inner wall 
completely, Danish builders some years ago hit 
upon the idea of using steel wire frames for con- 

the walls, and which has proved most 
effective. The mode of building is as follows: 
The brick walls of the building having been 
well isolated from the stone foundations by 
means of a layer of asphalte or felt, the inner, 
as well as the outer, wall is built up of half- 
bricks, with a space between of from 4 to 6 in. 
The thickness of the wall will thus be from 13 
tol15in. Then, at every third layer of bricks 
with a horizontal distance of four bricks, or 
3 ft.,a row of steel wire cube-shaped clamps 
are inserted, which, however, must not be closer 
to either wall than 1 to 1jin. The clamps are 
into the soft mortar by the overlying 

icks, and thereby become fixed between the 
walls. In this manner an unbroken stratum of 
air is left between the two walls, and, as the 
steel wires do not act as moisture conductors, 
the inner wall is for all practical purposes 
isolated. For the making of the clamps 
galvanised steel wire, from 3 to 4 mm. in 
thickness, is used, the wire being formed into 


»1|a cube by being twisted around wooden pegs 


at each corner, the latter being drawn out 
subsequently.” 


The E Iron Trade.—<Although in 
the past week the English iron market has not, 
on the whole, been displaying the same amount 
of activity noticed recently, its tendency is 
still upwards. Pig-iron generally is quieter, 
makers being mostly well sold forward. They 
are, in consequence, stiffer in their prices, and 
some further advances are noted this week. 
Scotch makers, in a few instances, are quoting 
higher; Cleveland pig has been put up a trifle ; 
Lancashire, sr and Lincolnshire irons 
are from 6d. to is. dearer; while Bessemer 
descriptions, in which trade continues very 
brisk, is quoted about 1s. a ton more, with a 
further upward move within sight. Old mate- 
rials are partaking of therise in pig-iron. Manu- 
factured iron is in very pressing demand in Scot- 
land and the North of England, and prices may 
be given as 2s. 6d. a ton in advance of those 
quoted last week. There is an increasing 
weight of business coming forward in Lan- 
cashire. The inquiry for tin-plates is fairly 
good, and the market is tolerably firm. There 
is even more pressure in steel than in finished 
iron, and works can scarcely meet the call there 
is for the material. Steel boiler-plates have 
been advanced another 2s. 6d.a ton in Scotland. 
Shipbuilders are now doing about a maximum 
of work, but there are fewer fresh inquiries. 
Engineers continue very busy, but ironfounders 
are slacker.—Zron. 


St. ’s Church, Lisbon. — This 
church, which has been rebuilt after its com- 
plete destruction by fire three years ago, was 
consecrated on Sunday, the 17th inst., by the 
Bishop of Gibraltar, the Diocesan. The build- 


ted b 
which have double lights and graceful stone 
tracery. A peculiar feature of the western front 
is a projecting baptistery, faced by three stories 
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British Association.— At 
the meeting held on Wednesday, the 20th inst. 
Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., in the chair, it was 
anncunced that the annual would be 
held at Lincoln at the end of July, and that the 
Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham had 
elected President of the meeting, Various ex- 
hibitions were made, among which may be noted 
an interesting example of Roman Caistor ware, 
belonging to Mr. us Brock, F.8.A., who de- 
scribed its features. The first paper was by 
Miss Russell, of Galashiels, on the Early 
History of Cumbria and the etymology of 
the name of Glasgow, the latter being 
Glas = church, and gow = friend. Reference 
was made to some other place-names—such as 
Glastonbury—which have the same signification, 
and the “ friend ” was St. Mungo. It was shown 
that the ancient diocese of Glasgow was equal 
in extent to the kingdom of Cumbria, which 
extended to the boundary bank, the Catrail, or 
“battle fence” in Welsh, which was the 
boundary between Cumbria and Bernicia. 
Celtic names occur along the line of coast 
rather than among the hills, and it was sug- 
gested from many evidences that the Lowland 
Scots were of Cymric type. The second 
was by Mr. H. Syer Cuming, F.S.A. (Scot.), on 
“ The Devil's Finger- and Toe-nails.” This was 
an interesting chapter on folk-lore, in which 
many curious legends and beliefs were dis- 
cussed. The well-known and common f 
so-called, supposed to be either the shed finger- 
or toe-nails of the arch enemy of mankind, are 
popularly believed to shield their fortunate 
possessors from all 

An Automatic Window -lock. — This 
window-fastener which is called “ Evans's 
Patent,” presents some novelty and ingenuity. 
It is fixed on the side bar of the upper sash 
just above the meeting-rail, and not in the 
usual position on the centre of the meeting- 
rail, and is therefore more out of the way of 
being got at from without. When fixed it locks 
the window, a projecting brass bolt lying on the 
meeting-rail of the lower sash, so that neither 
sash can be moved. When it is required to open 
the window, a fiush brass lever on the upper 
part of the bolt is pulled out, which pulls in the 
holding-bolt; but as the lower sash is lifted 
the meeting-rail strikes the projecting lever and 
sends the bolt back to its original position. When 
the sash is lowered the bolt, which is bevelled 
on the upper side and has a small roller on 
its outer extremity, is struck back by the meet- 
ing rail in passing, but immediately returns 
by the agency of a spring toits former posi- 
tion, holding the sash down. The same opera- 
tion takes place if the lower sash be left 
stationary and the upper one lowered. The 
main point in the invention is that, on 
the window after releasing the bolt, the latter 
automatically sets itself in tion for o 
whenever the sash is cl ,80 that the window 
cannot be carelessly left unfastened. The in- 
vention has of course the inherent weakness of 
all mechanism which depends on the action of 
a spring, but solong as the spring retains its 
power the action is complete, and very simple 
and effectual for its purpose. 

The “Crystal” Glass Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited. — The first general meeting 
of the above-named company was held at the 
registered offices, 31, Bedford-street, Strand, 
London, W.C., on Friday, the 22nd inst. The 
Chairman, Mr. Stanley G. Bird, said that the 
Secretary had prepared a rough statement of 
the financial position of the company, which he 
thought the members would consider satis- 
factory, bearing in mind that the company had 
only been at work a little over two months. A 
considerable number of policies had been issued 
already, and he hoped the agents would con- 
tinue to exert themselves. Mr. Herbert H. 
Bartlett (Perry & Co.) and Mr. Joseph Randall 
(Kirk & Randall)having spoken, the proceedings 
terminated, after some formal business had been 
transacted. 


" —In a 
St. Stephen's, Vienna —In ———— 
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aeentittt pun for Plumbers’ noel _ TIMBER (continued). aad Ba 4, 
tices. —A sub-committee of plumbers, appointed | Flooring Boards, 0q., 1 in., pre- nk . 
by the Piumbers’ Company, met on the 20thinst.| gonna’... — O58 ams 
at the Anchor Institute, Notting-hill, to inspect | Other qualities ioe @ ESOS EC OC 
the arrangements made there for holding even- | Cedar, Outs... sthnsediaitinesisiia fot 0 0 0 0 
classes for plumbers’ apprentices, and also} , aeons tees . ; 4 ¢@0 
ts fora eral meeting 4 bs: >? 
to consider gen St. : , Cargo average ...... 0% 06 6 68 
of the plumbers of the Western District of| Mexican si Be daa et . @604 60 
London, with a view to facilitate the working! fpbaseo ” a 2s HI ee 
of the registration system in that locality. | po, Turkey ” ao 5 oS e's @ 
Messrs. John ee Ww. ty er , Rio. pets We O Be 6 6 
PD nevectisecédees wu me eo a ee 
plumbers), and R yne, J. Brown an oa 
Firth (members of the United Operative | “poopie et ook ke 
Plumbers’ Association) were present. Walnut, Ttaliam ............ccscccsecseceee 904 083 & 
, I Bar, W 
) ¥— 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. | *™o™—™er, se works in Wales = oo See s 
TIMBER. & ed, & 4, 4, of Staffordshire,in London .. 610 0 610 6 
Greenheart, BiG. ...-0r..--.snsees: ton «4610 0 71 0 5 PRR inn a 6 6.0 6 6 
Teak, £.1 wooed 100060 13:0 0 a - Be. me 
Bequois, U.B.....-.-----+-+++. wenn —~ ek kab Ake We a ee parecer 000 000 
Seg I vesevossasareneren 3 10 4 8 0 6 Chili, bare % 41 0 0 42 0 0 
Birch ye £0 0 6 0 of EMMOW Matt nd © 8 Ot 0 0 OH 
Fir, Dantsic, ae. s - . : . 2 : “ed Spanish sade : — z > . : ’ : 
OF a PVURPTOeT ett ere . 5 10 A - 10 0 . Sheet, gli ». nes 13 10 0 14 0 0 
a eaminaeniannemmmmatts Beant 
Pine, Canada red ..........000--ceeseree . naa Ce Silesia, ‘al ws Wee wse 
op YOMOW ....ccrecesssenneese » 810 0 61 0 de 7w00wse 
Lath, Dantaic.............+.<000 fathom : , : 5 ~ 0 ——s Men eevencammenscenensyes ’ : 
Ot. PeterGee .nccdccdsevscsenccesessons 8 0 way’ 
Wainscot, Riga, C........0+..c0000 log 215 0 46 0 aa , - ° . . ° ° 
desis, Fisloat ced i 910 0 11 0 0 | - Baglish Ingote.s rn cscenersren - 6100 000 
we aetna 300 9 0 @ | 2tNo—English sheet ............... ton 21 0 © 22006 
chan iin iahciblnciu 7100 9900 OILS. 
St, Petersbarg, ist yellow 1110 0 15 O ©O | Linseed ............ ton 18 6 0 WW O 
a a ae 09 0 Il O 0 | Cocoanut, Cochin .............cccsrccsres 700 230(¢0 
Sf OER 810 0 1010 6 NO liana sellhtbies Scan 210 0 215 0 
De MN lick ke BE cto. 8 7G OO DW @ © FRR, BR fected 24 o 0906 06 
Witte BOR vcennsseenicscstsesenebescenin 910 0 17 © © | Rapeseed, English pale 2100 08006 8 
Canada, Pine, Ist ...... 16600 210 9 = brown 27700 89090 
2. p90 BRE nccincccicceoseccorss 11 0 0 17 10 © | Cottonseed, refined  .......::.s:scrsenees 450 0006 
“ , 8rd, . 8 0 O 1010 O | Tallow and Oleine .....ccccecsereresnse - w0O0 6094 
ag Spruce, Ist ........0-ccccres 10 0 11 O © | Lubricating, U.S. 600 6096 
9 ” Srd and Znd ...... 710 0 80 0 WOMNOE . cecsenicscdcncdusstin 7 0 0 13 006 
New Brunswick, &¢, ....s0-.0.0. $15 0 815 0 Tan Biockhoim ciel ww wtere 120 126 
Battens, all kinds ......... 610 0 2 0 0 0140 OM 6 
CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
Epitome of Adwertisements in thie Number. 
CONTRACTS. 
; 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom Required, — pee ee - —— | Page. 
Removal of Road Sweepings & Road Watering! Hackney Ba, of Works | J. Lovegrove............... April 2nd ii, 
Kerbing, Tarpaving, Metalling, &c................ | Lewisham Bd, of Wks. MD nscinestnsinvnmempes do, it, 
Additions an Alsetions ba Toma Tae ata Leyton Local Board ... | W. Dawson ........,....... do. | xiii, 
Rabel VEG : cindisscisetievcthibini te minninne | Whitechapel U nion...... WD -  ncantnetgend tibetan do. | ii. 
Sweeping Machines ...........2.ccccssecsessecerceseees Mile End Old Town 
Ns as wabhensts do. April 3rd | ii. 
Demy WE ick contin ccanectneuitcnamesimmanineial St. Mary (Islington) 
| Guardians: .....00:.000-.. FL Ee ee Apel 4h | ii, 
Re, RG, ccsiitecnaiistibinietbaeietiersciebeiees Dartford Union ......... 1G. Bh. Bett .2 5052. sc0ss. cree | April 6th . | ii, 
Extension of Buildings, Roofing, Paving, &c.. Midland Railway Co.... | Official ......04......000. do, ii. 
~~ ply of Materials ...... Wood Green Local Bd. do. xiii 
aking Down and Re-building part of Bridge: do. do. do. xiii, 
Block of Bu. dings, Homerton ............-...-+.. Hackney Union ......10 1] W. Barnet ......:ccsss00: April 8th | ii, 
Valves, Sluices, ae ee ee | Manchester Corporation SS Bo =A e April. Sh | ii. 
PONS. ..5.. .cctteabinninittiinninein | Croydon Corporation ... | Official .........c..cc+000s es do, riii 
TE TO oa siscteniiniclinatsiemeilaiaseinindiliiamiaaaiainite ' Great Western Railway do. do. xiii, 
Shedding, Additions to Offices, Ac.. | Gloucester Rail, Carr., 
Rec Ce. Tétc ivecctsseiti Midland & Son............ do, xiii, 
Alterations and other Works, Ravenscourt . | Hammersmith Public z 
| Litraries Commrs, EB, F. Roberts ............ do. ii, 
We IN TRGIUY  ceccnsenssnaconsentennsebiopinaeaninie iL. & N. W. Ry. Co, ... MOD = Sicaractieiescieenns April 10th {xiii 
Granite raving ............ sdisistibinahiiiniainwnbae esieuliti | Central London School 
| Distriet .... do. do fi, 
Constracting Sewers, &c. &c. | Barking Town Loc, Bd, | C. J. Dawson ........:... April lith | xiii. 
Cooking Apparatus and Heating ‘Dining Hail St. Saviour’s Union ... | Jarvis & Bon ............... do xiii. 
Sewer and Drainage Work.....................00:0. St. George the Martyr, Mae, 
| Southwark .............. April 16th | xiii. 
Wrought-Iron Peneing ...........ccccccecceseneeee West Ham Council ...... Lewis Angeil..... April 23rd | xiii, 
Enginecring Works, Leavesden Asylam........ | Met, Aeylums Boerd ... IID. wiccaysmnemencnnceniled April 30th | ii. 
Purchase and Pulling Down Building Mat.... School Bd. for London | Not stated, | 1. 
Semi-detached Villas, Accrington.................. Langham & Entwisle ...| J. Maden & Son . do. | xiii, 
































PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





' 
} 

















Nature of Appointment, | By whom Advertised, | Salary. | to be ins Page. 

Assistant Inspector of Nuisances .. . Wandsworth Bd. of Wks | BEC. ceveeessesccheseeeeee| SpOl Oth xviii. 
Sarveyor and Inspector of . Nuisances .. dianecegs Finchley Tecal Board 2501. sotseen-gs | Apel 15th Uxix._ 
DEPTFORD.—For work to be executed at the Foreign 

TENDERS. bt 


{[Commanications for insertion under this heading must 
reach us sof later than 13 Noon on Thursdays. | 











_ BELLAGIO (Surrey).— For the erection of a bungalow, 
or Mr. J. H. y. 
vee House, #0. —_ 
£3 OG ORES ae a fe 0 0 
J, Mansbridge”... scsccoocccoeee 6 0 
Charlwood Bros, . F ee ne 0 0 
A. Foster . Fo 0 6. 
’ Accepted subject ‘to conditions, 
CROYDON.,—For the erection of shops at Thernton 


eath, for Mr. F. Austin. Mr, W. H. Woodroffe, archi- 








er * & Vemecnndl — 
Hart bron CS ee eee eC 
Stone REET AT 0 0 
Smith, Ww. OTT 8 + OR OH Oe He Owe Oe ORO OR Ot’ OOO He Oe 653 0 0 
Rn ag oe 0 0 
4.0, Richardson. ...... ae 


Cattle oat, © for the Worshipfal the Cattle 
-Committee of the Honorable the Corporat 


City of London :— 


jon of the 


B, EB. Nightingale (accepted)... £1 . LP 














Mr. Walter Graves, architect, ppsoM.—For the erection of six cottages, for Mr. J. 
Wyeth. Mr. J. BR. Harding, amphitest, Moke 
Ben a £158 














0 0 
Stradwi Epsom ani 1430 0 0 
a scien timely dininer 1,494 e . 
Adams, Sutton... dca ae Oe 
Cage pm noni nee lite shin dona oo - 4 
eae 108 0. 0 
ep per St : ae 2,180 0 0 
FINCHLEY.—For additions to Linden Villa, Friern 
| Park, North Finchley. Mr, Thos. Durrans, archi- 
et — 
: Stevenson ... .. fo 6 0 
| Higgs .. ‘ 273 17 6 
Grover & Son (accepted) ...... 28 06 0 
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Aldin & Plater .... pnenete 13,267 6 
Mowlem & Burt o.ccccecsorecssseveee 12,190 0 
Holloway Bros. . Ieee 
MI TIN ischisicivicntinititictesaitibciaastaittin llLs77 66 
Willimm Howard  ...cccccccccccccnvees - Hee 0 
Gen B O00. ooccstccccmmnnipnan sae F 
Wider & GoW cicsicccisesvicscosmrun» LA © 

A Co, eens Peres et netree li 8 
Willen So Srepherd... mar fF 
Peto Bros smtitéabocsdeves, Saeee’ © 
John T. Chappell .. rideotvegtom( Be eee & 
W.M. Datb .. oeremenes 10,768 0 
James Morter (accepted,) .. sities ons 10,443.28 





LONDON,—For erecting 


Darras. for Mr. A. C, Palmer :— 
. Pritchard, "pS hese mses editions £135 0 0 
Ww. Baile , Greenwich 16 4 6 
3.G, F er, 116, Lee-road (accepted) 113 12 6 


ScSese@eseosos22° 








FOLK ESTONE.—For the erection of a shop and pre- 
Austin, Messrs. Cowell & Bromley, architects -— 
Palkner, London ....... £3,470 0 6 
Ww. poe ay yon oe - 
- Mareland, ines 625 0 @ 
r--w se eamonaamepesa - Tm ¢@ 0 
{ee iin tae) s 
71 We RROD - ccessisnisinteittsminiintiiaiine 747 68 (0 
4. 0. Richardson, London... 7335 0 0 
, London... awe 71,2338 0.8 
Baker, London ........ weve tge @ 6 
Londoa ef = ST 
Adcock, Dover . 7,181 0.6 
bble ...... i . +148 @86 
Mercer..... éa Suita . 7,187 10 .@ 
Webster .. er mee ee 
Satins eee . 695 0 0 
ee : . 6978 @e 
Heyward & Paramor ..... ideinccensensane 6,742.0 @ 
Tunbridge . OO SS 
Wallace & Sons, ‘Maidstone ............ 6.479 0 @ 
Martin, Bamegate .......cciisecccceseevoes 6,613 10 0 
TOGO sccicesiniemieciantn 6,568 6 0 
FOREST GATE (Essex).—For agg house, God- 
win-road, Forest Gate, Essex, for Mr. Chas. J. Barr. 
Mr. W. B. Pitt, surveyor, Stratford. Quantities not 
supphed :— 
ws a £4 0 6 
Snail resduntercreieommensiiiiine aan a @ 
North (accepted) ” wiitcmmainmeinion aan eo 
KINGSTON. ON-THAMES, —For maki roads and 
sewers on the Bank Grove an oo A 
Company, Limited. Mr. H. A. " , 
Cannon-street. B.C. 
W.&J. Woodham £1,238 0 0 
Woodham & Fry iize 0 0 
Wr. GE i i 1,07 0 0 
. Kavanagh............. 1po7 0 0 


LEE (Kent }.— For alterations and repairs at “‘ Ormeby,"* 


LON DON .—For the erection of a new branch in Covent 
Garden and Hevrietta-street, for the London and County 
Banking Company, Limited. Mr. Alfred 
architect. — shes Mr. hb Schofield -— 


residential chambers and 
at 8 and 9, Shaftesbary-svenae, for Mr. F, Statham 












































H Mr. H. SGOT ine See” ~ tect :—~ 
Higgs & Hill ~sikelinpibsibe . £13,110 0 0 
Mermat B. Ce. ctvittinidien die . Bye 8 CO 
eg & Fotheringham... 12,72 0 @ 
B. EB. NighBingale 26.0 iassi.-csrccvesies 0 0 
Mowhent 0 Ge. .aivciec-o.seicbacsiiides 12,416 0 @ 
Grover & Bon ... ca cmevce 12,566 0 © 
Se sere 6 0 
eG BG «0 cseicsccesctstendicicws Eee © 
8, ne ee eee 11,406 0 0 
LONDON .— For the erection of new business premises 
at ya Mr. R. ie ees — 
ason . < ; -.- 4.9% 0 6 
Boyer owns awe se 
Carron & Son.. 4,900 0 6 
Marsiand.. ntendine aa wo... 
Holliday & Greenwood . ocubonanbiieaiedlia 4,777 0 3 
Nightingale . eorsniunee,. ae 8 © 
ER Te OUD iitnecepensccncsnninene>otantnss 4,723 0 6 
Colla & Sons Jvbee baer sseereeres «008 4,976 6 0 
Higgs ..... cennatinenveiileititewidens ~ +500 6 0 
ian es Se 
LONDON.—For the ‘onan ot pone schools in 
Kitto-road, Na Surrey, for the Rev. H. and 
trustecs. Mr. E) , architect, 164, Great 
W.c, : foe 
oodw hte diay caitlin G4 
BOY... cis nsdlp che dame detipeg Seen © © 
Wiliams one = ees cee * ends _—“~ 1,967 0 8 
Higgs ..... . be 1950 © 0 
H & Hid dennis 1960 6 0 
ane.. . 1776 0 0 
saci 1,770 0 @ 
ae 
0°06 
6 08 
° 6 
6 6 
6 °¢ 
premises 
Mr, Walter 
6 6 
4 sedislagiin I : : 
C, Brass & Son ...... — ive 006 
a © &Ce. . . le? 6 6 
Sinem &Ge ES TERE SE ean ga : : 
J. BR, Hant (ecvegted) ...cccctccnne 168 9 © 
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LONDON.—For additions, end Sstings in 
orming prem or 

‘ wand No. 45, Gatter-lane, K.C., for the n 
and . Mr, Walter 











P| isin sesiecilitenlinialias £1,395 9 © 
OS a cence, 

4 aenpy oe Ry AAR OGLE TET 1,438 10 0 
LONDON.—For the of Nos. $4, 06, 98, and 
©, Brondesbuary-ril {ibarn, N.W.. umder the 

maiadinaniones of Mr. William Eve, F.8.1, 10, Union- 
court Broad street, E.U.:— 

— 4. 9%. 98. 100. 
Avie & Son £005 AS. ASC, BAS 
Bernett .... “ .. 2 .. 20 .. 
Flaxman .. ow .. % .. 1 .. DW 

eRe a2... 460 wwe OW. 
Fillbrook ..........<-+0 2. Ma‘. 4 .. HO 
a 8. Ow. 8. 58 

+ ORY np a SW PR ae 

Bureell, 14, ‘‘ynbam 


: 
. 
i 
4 
: 
2 
8 














alter, Streatham £1,330 0 0 
ey Norwood. - ww. 120 @ 0 
ler Streatham......... oo» 1,800 : 6 

Trane adiaiees eeeen suindoendiiie 1,148 0 
Hollings«orth, Peck —_m_—= moan oe 9 


LONDON .— For general re ire to six 


Malbam-r.ad Forest-bill, for Thompson, Mr. A 
H., fhompecn, architect :-— 
Mit i, Kithem . 23235 0 0 
Bowyer, Norwood ccshsesin -atpabeseiocenegel 289 9 0 
Trigg, C.opbam (accepted) ecihintiiieadiaia 24 (0 CO 





LONDON. —For alterations end new shop-front at 301, 
Ed , for Mr. Jameson. ‘Mr. G. Chuter, archi- 




















ED 0s eesedepiasmeoniag £385 6 0 
Wetherilt, Lee, & Marten ............... 328 6 0 
. nue ae 8 6 
RAED. Scccivtnndiie . 2810 0 
LONDON.—F-r baildi new laundry and works in 
tion with inary “a, the Victuallers’ 
Scheols, Kennington - lane, ok Mr. Geo. Treacher, 
ect: 
_ | po eee silo £5235 0 0 
Rs ounce B10 6 «0 
penpasuanonsnion dn ae 8 © 
Sea . 42 00 
B. Cook (acrepted)...... - #0 10 0 
LONDON.— For erecting two additional stories to 


F E.C. 
Limi Mr. B. W. Mountford, architect, 22, 














ham-street, Strand, W.C. -— 
Maxwell. . ---. 41,208 0 0 
tn Heed, Of See aa once 1,259 0 0 
Joh si susedees 1,250 0 0 
King & Son. 1,000 0 06 

l vere . ©, Denison :— 

"@ Bons ( innieiitandogiii £570 0 06 





LON DON.- Ver fiest section of weste ot the * * Mitre 
and Dove,” Westminster. Mr. Thos. Durrans, archi- 
tect :-— 





wp Bg 9 gamer oe an ‘097 
Higgs (accepted, by drew) 3,097 


LONDON .— For a'terati &c., to the “ Atheneum,” 
Vale ot Health, Hem N.W., for Mr. C 
Peters. Mr. A'bert EB. Pridmore, architect, 2, 
street-baildings E.C. : 

, F. Dabbes, Stamford Hill, accepted at Schedule 


[No competition.) 


LONDON —For “works in : pear of “Vale of Health 
Tavern,” ad, N.W., for Mr. Charles Peters. Mr. 
re ‘o 1 . architect, 2, Broad-street-buildings, 

'W. F. Dabbs, Stamford Hill, accepted at Schedule 

of Prices 


[Ne competition. | 
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LONDON.—For the erection of seven shops = 








Shop-fronts. Blinds. 
Higgs & Hill £10,964 ...£730 ... £0 
Bird... 10,570 ... 46 ... 8 
bapiedeoodie ity » ee an 
Grover & Sons ............ 9, a ee 
J. & J. Greenwood ...... 9579 ... 42 .. @ 
Colis & Sons ............... os... SO .. @ 
B. E, Nightingale ...... 963 ... 5D .. ® 
P BGI ssntcssneecsces 627 ... 28 ... ® 
Smith, . & Fletcher 9,523 ... 500 ... 130 
Simpson & Son ............ 944 ... 00 ... 
Wall Bros editchlinndiiginninati 9,370 .§ 8 ..g B 
LONDON.—For the erection of ten houses at Menotti- 
street and reet, Bethnal-green, Messrs. T. & 
W. Stone, architects :-— 
Jarvis & Sons --- £3,680 0 0 
G. W. 3 . 3,830 0 0 
Knight & Sons 3,477 0 0 
‘diced 3,450 0 0 
a scion 3,363 0 0 
ae Ra St RIES 3,200 0 0 
I © scsainenies . 3,140 0 0 
Be AOR castisctercnmmnns ae @:% 
LONDON.—For the completion of No. 45, Salusbu 


road, Kilburn, N.W., under the superintendence Mr. 
Williow Eve, F.8.L., 10, Union-court, Old Broad-street, 
Clark, 15, eee copied Hornsey*® £138 15 0 


en ee ee — a ee. 


NEW MARE ET.—For the erection of new training 
establishment at Newmarket, for Mr. M. Dawson. Mr. 
ewmarket - 


Jno. F’atman, architect, N —_ 
Simpsen DP intscevatiddaadtbabtsccedbon £444 0 0 
si i haath eciatiakissaietaoie 4,453 0 0 
Newmarket (accepted) ...... 430 0 0 
Hunt & Blyth (withdrawn) le iited 3,850 0 0 


NEWPORT (Mon.).—For new ‘pestosns premises, &, 
$2, and 33, Commercial-street, Newport, a , for Mr. J 
Liscombe, Messrs, W. G. Habershon ” Fawckner, 

















be nctaan ye all (Somerset).— For new farm-house 
garden-walls mien, & &e., 
repairs to old aanen 
106, south Hill Park, 
. Stewart, 


architect :— 
Read, Buckhorn — TEE Keay 





sscokeiii 0 

Ben Cheriton ....c.0c000:..00000 1,879 13 0 
a — FEISIAE: 1,465 0 0 
Samuel Curtis, Stalbridg 1,417 0 0 
Richard Curtis, scale denisnintins 1,385 0 0 


Charles Read, Newport ... 200 0 0 
©. Lock, Newport ......... 3,775 0 0 
Moulton & Brownscombe, Newport 3,765 0 0 
Henry Pontnewydd ow 8,790 0 0 
w. Jones & Son, Newport . 3,725 0 0 
Charles Miles, Newport ... . 3690 0 0 
W. Price, Nowpest ...........0..0000e. 000 3,618 0 0 
J. Thten, Newport ........000s0.cs000-.000 3,609 0 0 
W. Biackbura, Newport 3,597 0 0 
J. Jenkins, Newport .. : 3,531 0 0 
T. Prosser, oe 3,500 0 0 
Alfred Hazel, N pes a th 3,495 0 0 
The Executors W. Gradwell, 

Barrow and Newport .................. $3449 0 6 
George Wilkins, Newport (accepted) 3,431 0 0 
STRATFORD.—For alterations, &c., at No. 202, The 
Grove, Stratford, B., for Mr. H. Sanders. Mr. H. Theo- 
bald, architect, "Leyton House, Goodall-road, Leyton- 
A. Reed, Stratford...... £679 0 0 
Bishop & W, i sori inenenencenishiasin 540 0 0 
8 e trat s0r doiiod 487 0 0 
Wilson & Stratford. #71 0 0 
WATFORD (Herts). — For the canstoadion of new 
— oe = & oe 
r. F, Fisher, Mr. Charles or High 
Soak yres, surveyor, 52, 
I cic £1,484 0 0 
Dove, Watford .... 1,455 0 0 
Turner, Watford . . 1,398 0 6 

CON i ceseihineuctiiays 1,397 0 0 
Judge & Eames, Watford ............... 1,366 0 0 
Wate PE iiinistsnebicaonesnincécs 129% 6 0 
a IEE. «2 punscnrecabsioniniciamsehsad 1,14 0 0 
Capper, 8. Albans ....................-... 965 10 0 
Brooks, Hunton Bridge (accepted) 962 2 6 
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WAL Lascelles & Co, 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC. 
Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
STATIONERS, &c., 




















Keep a Special Stock of Sundries for 
Professional Offices. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [ Apvr. 











Sensis Repucep. 57,5257 .on. 





F. BRABY & CO.’S PATENT GLAZING. 


GLASS SET FREE, 








ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING BREAKAGE. 








ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT. 





PAINTING AND PUTTY SUPERSEDED. 


HREE MILLION FEET FIXED. 





DRAWINGS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
-MODHBLILS AND SECTIONS ON VIUW-? 


LONDON: 


B42 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 


LIVERPOOL: 


GLASGOW : 


6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 47 & 49, ST. ENOCH SQUARE: 














